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CHAPTER I 


Biriii and E^lv Davs 


W ILLIAM SH-iKESPEARE was horn 
of comfnitaljle > coman stock his fathei being 
one John, most likely the thud son of Richard 
Shakespcaie, farmei of Smlteifield, i Milage foui miles 
iKjrtli out of Stiatfoid on A\on Phis Richaid was a 
tenant of Robeil Aidcn, ami dieil in 1560, foui jeais 
beioie the poets biith If indeed this Richaid weie the 
poet’s grandtathei, then William had as pateinal uncles 
Heniy and possibly Ihomas Shakespeare, who held 
land at Smtteiheld Uncle Henrv did not die until 1S96, 
and would, theiefoie, have been loiown to nephew Will 
John Shakespeaie moicd to Stratford on- Avon in 
the yeai 1551 About 1557 he mariied Marv, the 

5''oungest daughter of the aforesaid Robert Arden, who 
was a well to do f aimer at Wilmcnte thiee miles (listanl 
horn Stiatfoid Robeit kiden had \ considerable family, 
so that on his molhci s is on his fathei s side \^illiam 
had counli) lelalnes Robe it himself died in lait 

his second wife, Vnne, oi -Vgnts, Webbe, widow r^f 
John Hill, fairau, of Bearlcy, suiMMd until 1580, when 
her giandson was in hn sivlcenth icu On the miloinal 
side thiie weit aunts onl\ to William We do not hnow 
an}lhing of any oi Ihcsi t,o()(l folk, the sole sigmfitanit 
of then CMstcm e foi us is that Shake ipf aie had naans 
a rnuntiy home within w dkiUo tlistance of Stiatfoid 
whnh he fould \isJt, and lhai while \ lu)) iml aoung 
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Tit w K ifl< iilcd llnn^ »)i>iH)iluiiitics to studv countiv 
i 

\f (1 Ml 1 j( 1 itonsiiLi il)lt inh< iitdiK i 

I « 1 h f t< 1 t in< ludin^ t hi ust iiid ah iil lift} k ils 
‘ it M ihm < k lalltil \slii ic 

I J 111 lid vl ti "^lidvcsin IK wlil Ixiin 

111 1 11 lU 1\ - 

f 1 t ipu cd S ptiiilii r5th i5s 8, die 1 in 
nil nr 

Mii^iiil baptised Dteinibu 2nd 11^62, Iiuned 
Vpiil ^oth 

biptihed Vpiil 26th, r‘,64;, hmibd 
2^th, 16 r6 

trtlhirt biplibed Octilci 13th, 1566, bmied (^) 
lebruirj, 31 d i6ii 2 

Aim, tiapli&ed beplembwi 28th, 1571, Imncd 
Apnl jlh TIJ79 

Kit hai d b iptwi d dll h 11 th, 1 5 7 3 j bui le d 

Fcbihiiie 4tli 1612 3 

IdiMund baptised Md> 311!, 1580 buiied m bunt 
Siiuuis S lUthw Ilk, 0 e<emb(i 3 i'll, 1607 

jinp iiiplise»d Aptil 15th bulled 

^[o\tmbel5 1640 

Ot his broth is and si*,! is one onh oi the Uttii 
s,tjni\ed Wilh 111! theithcis iiiJh the cxceplioiud th^ l\^o 
first dying at igt-s whuh must hive f.ucn him a heart 
wrench 

VliUiim W1S bom at Stialfuid on A%nn 

111 Apid, 155-2) we hnd his father in possession ut 
i himie iti Hcnle> btieet thi route that leads out of the 
tc»wii to Henley in kidtn Ihe hrst mention of him in 
the borough records is lint he was fined ivithc pence fen 
illovnug a muekhuiji to uumiuUitp be foie his iloor 
lhate H some doubt as to exiuly what ociupatnm he 
fnit whiteM 1 it was he flouushed loi imny vears, 
ftwd <an impeirtant mm in the town ilie 

IS thrtt he w is what we should ne>w rail a 
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^cncial (LiJci m ( uunU) piodutt, <loul llca i Ijlaimnjg 
Ins sujipht'i fumi his \\if( piopcitv and fiom lus nnin 
iclilixcs r siiJcnl iic u to Sti itfoid Coin wool malt, 
me it si ms nid Ic \thn w lo, Su "^idiuv Ter tells us 
tm liidul in his men h iiidisc In Oitohei, Ihc vc ii 

1 eioK his niaium- lu puiclitstd fiiilht i piopciti in 
Sliitioid, nil ludiiijg uioihci h luse in llenki SlicU, 
ill n.,sidt: that iin\ known is tin hiithplact In i5)6i 
he w IS eltt-ted i c haniliLilain whuh t,ors lo show tint 
hi imi 1 hiM been coiiaidcrLd i nun ol si uif im iin lal 

(, ipiiil) 

Ihcic IS 11 )t am conclusui muknu as to the exict 
dxto ind spot of Shakespt lie’s buth Apiil 23r(l is neu 
enough foi the foimer, c\<cpl Ici tht puiposes of an 
astioloj^er As toi the spot, it w is piesumably one or 
uthci if th^ houses which his fathei owned in Henley 
Sheet Tradition points to tint om known as Mhc 
Hirlhplite But it dots not mittei, he did not dcine 
imthing liom the pieiise dale oi lo< aht\ of his buth 
S ) wi miv go on to inipoitant mitteis 

Waiwickshnc is one oi tin. most t)pic dly lively 
oJ Bnglish lountics, as well as one oi the most histouiall) 
mtciesting Iheic is much in it to all i ait the lovei ind 
stuileut oi linglish countiv hlc and histoiy low ns and 
vdlig s then < any us Imk to the Middle Ages, Wanvick 
uid Kinilwuith ind lihtis, a> well as the ]>lue witli 
which we aic imm dntel) lonieintd 

Wnvuckshue is in the middle of Biigland, peojdid 
With stock that is foi the must pait Celtii anti Angle 
biood In eonsidenn„ the uifluencts whii h the i ountv of 
Ills birth would hive upon his leeeptivc and impiessioiuble 
mind, we must not foiget that the battle^ oi Fvesham 
ind Boswoith weic fought not vcij i ii tiora Stratloid, 
the httei no raoit than eit,htv vi ns beton the diamatists 
buth, the (ountiv si<le, whiih Shiktspeirc knew so well, 
teemed with tnclitums and v it,ui talcs of the Wirs oi the 
Rosts \’lai'wick Castk was but eight miles distant fiom 
ins Imnie anti Kenihunth •^omc fiflecn 1 ven without 
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such i.“arly iiifluences as the^ and others of a like kind, 
he wutild doubtless have written the historical plays, but, -, 
when at work upon them, the events he described and the 
pcrsoiiaiities whf» moved amid those happenings must 
have i'»een very close to himj just as a dramatist to-day 
would feel far more , closely in touch with Waterloo than 
- with IVlarston Moor. To Shakespeare it was for the 
niMst part recent history that he dramatised. 

At the date of Shakespeare’s birth Stratfdrd-on-Avon 
. nas a flourishing market townj with a population of about 
.>,0001, blit its welfare greatly declined during his lifetime. ■ 

, It was, as were almost all the towns then, not excepting 
the metre tpolis,. what we might call a “Garden city.” The 
life there was stirring, picturesque, though to modern 
'n,oti<,)n.s in many ways dirty and squalid. Halliwell- 
: Thlllipps, picture.vit “ with its'medisaVal and Elizabethan:;, 
V' its pikiisae^ barns and thatched 

It's -dung-hills and fetid 

its* luipaved Walks ;'ahd .its wooden, .spired ebufeh, ’vvlth tbe ’ 

' , ' cbinnion fields ; ' reaching, nearly - to the i gardens ’ of-' 4he 
';'V;/:.piftHpiiace.’^; 

I ^ thriwd, ihciuding that pursued, by \, 

V* yBottoni, namely, , ^yeavingy ., tanning, ■ saddlery, . glover. ', 

‘ r,' imkingi: t.'hiindlefy^ ; Sbap-Biakingi',-, ironmongery,' ' ' baldng, 
y i -and other “ domestic ” manufakures';' so- that ' aii' eager,. 

' ubseryatit lad could not, help, storing his 

i .quaiuiets, • custbm.s ' and '' terms/of many r handicrafts and' , 

.'.y^’puri^oifs. y , y '-'S 

'~r / . Tben tlrefe were the weekly 'piarkets' a.nd halftyeariy;,., 
. ' . i. fairsi '.' thronged by , country - folk from near-by . and .- f^^ 
afar;,yind .'iio ■. doubt ■ fredncnted,y despithj'ail' enactment's . ; 

. r ' ' -;agi«n!Jt - them, ; by' Wan, dering, yagab,6nds; - of ' all ' .softs,. ’ 
y ^k?^cw-;diay'AutpIycus ;fq]r Ahe<in'ostypa^ managed' to., keep!:’" ■ 
i' V ''Xt f tlyat,:Sl'y;^ tho 'tinker, 'roved about' the' .eouiit'fy ' 
plymg ,':,h jy . callihg,;.', .and ,■•- 'eacoftragin’g,: tli'e:. ' bre;vi:lng V 

>- " ' 'y'-<y'' ■■ '' 

'fmii dw ^^daysyhad, ''to ,';'bd;;’ 4 «o^cV 
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shops and work-rooms of pewterers, brewers, drapers, 

, bakers, carpenters, painters, and so forth, as well -as 
among the trades already mentioned, the boy Shakespeare 
would unconsciously pick up many unconsidered trifles^ 
which would sink into the depths of his memory, ready to . 
spring forth when opportunity called for their use. 

In short, Stratford was a thriving, busy, bristling 
little town; by no means sleepy; full of active, alert men 
and women, workers almost all; a centre of life and' 
trade to the neighbouring idllages, in many of which 
Shakespeare Had close relatives. 

Both in the ordinary affairs of life and in his, work, 
the di'amatist. showed throughout his career his. love for 
and full knowledge of his homeland, and a never-sated ■ 
thirst' for ' the sights and scenes of his boyhood. ..All his 
. London- tirhe he showed keen interest in the -doings of his 
‘Lellpw-townsmen and in the local politics of Stratford. 

the end he returned there to spend his last days. 
vSfralfdi’d ryas; always his borne* His contemporaries 
' .Crowed, their appreciation .. of this fact by, their never' 
,;namhig him in connection with I^ondon’s Thames but 
Avith the A\^oh of- Stratford. : ' . ; 

, 111 many places , in. his, writings, and here and there ih„ 

.. ;his actual , vocabulary,, cari be traced the influence of his ; 

W experience aiid memories, Stored, lip’ iii; the ; . 

5 'days pf," his :;youtlp ; One /striking , e.Varnple:’i^^^^^ in the; ' 

; rntrpduGtion to ‘LTIie Tammg;..p£, the ,. Shrew,” ^ 
/.fuliy-'de^riiVitlv by 'Sir Sidney ':;Lee\iii ‘‘ A. , 

■ Shakespeare.”:^, Iii'the oriphal, play, .which :Shakespeare; .. 
, „wrdte rip, ;th.ere 'ave lnot any htimes of allusions vfhich can 
,’:fbl 'referred ftp Warwickshire. The; Warwickshire/ ^ 
Sh^cespe^e phi'- in, arid, to in.dhige m aAvarranthble ’ 
■conjecture, we may; take it, that'the pame of the driihken 
;;$,lie’in the did jil ay' Started . the-, pdet’s’ meinpry -, working^; 

; :;Sly . being a' name ’ cpmmdh in Stratfrird-on- Avon.; ' w,ith thp : : 
f 'result that vivid recollectidiis ';;bL pld. and possibly ,pf - 
, : recent days' cr.dhi^ded to his pen. ,;-We‘ hafe the.description ' 
fpf ;^bristppber ,$ly 'asVbeing f‘;, 0 ,id, Sly’s:::spn ,of, ;%i;tdh v 
'■;,;!Heal'b'>’b ^hich '■ ‘ihay' , ;fahly;;be^ ' Ukeii;'' asiiBaftpn'-Qiftbey:; ■ 
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Hcail’t. the home of ShaTicspearels Aunt T.ambert. Then 
Slv icHs us that he was in debt for liquor to Marian ; 
Ifacln.'t of Win<'ot, who had an alehouse “ on , a. heath.” 
Winrot is a ju'iuie ^iven to no less than three villages, in 
Waru k'ksi'iire, and in Shakesfje'tre s time.. a family of; 
ihu kcls residi-d in one of- them. It will not be out of 
|(lat;e lo qu.-.»te here the jingle written by Sir, Aston Cnkain, 
some hfty years after, “ 'The Taming of the Shrew.” ' Tim : 
lines were addressed to an inhabitant (.>f Wilmrote ■ 
SiutnespciJrt: your Wi/iroi ale h.itli imicli- renowned, - ' 
That fp.\Vl ii Beggar so (fay chance was. found 
Sleeping) that there needed not many a word , •. 

To make him to believe that he was .a Lord. 


On July qth, 1565, father John was appointed an 
alderaian bf ,thc borough, and at Michaelmas, 1568, - he ' 
.attainied ,.thp highest honour within liis reach, becoming 
rdjaillft.itf ^ h post jjractically hquiv|lhn£: to. fhat;;;:;, 

'iKlluii^e '.fL'kito}. 'diii'.affairs .,be^ah, ? to :yecUiie 
y shhm!»’: 4 o.'' ^hfive; A-ieehinh;. y^yplved ' 'Jh -y: ,:|nextr,ica|)ld;'!':':; 

. -pecuniary diffiqulties.. . \ 'Shakespeare ■ . wutild, therefore'-;: h 
'•'khhpemher''th'0\'Jughe.s^ ,'of :'his„, fijithery . arid, .the;; • 

^ygradpaJ'and'pdn'fuhdowh'fM^^^ -I, 

'/ ,f' i; For ahany; jyba Vs '''.JohiL avhs my.piy.ed' ,''in - fi 

;,y:oHvStani .legal, worries' of ..bhq' 'kind and another, 'ihcludji^'f-; 

- those . 'co,uiiiec;ted with his' wife's.'fesfale" of: Aslvbiesi - which ■ ; 
yv'rtsf&ii )rtgaged:,to .Shakespqare’s-uncl'e Eamfeert Therein, 

■d'and .in- hi'B ,''bwii' frequent'' 'tegal 'eUg^geme'iits' off.'vario'ttS-3, 

; " kinds', ‘Avc ' ' to.y'be ' , iouiai tamplO' . sources:.', for' . '-such , ■ legaV' 
kji<Avlet%e.:as ' was .show.n jn\tRe' plays. -rJ' a'm -sce^ftiCai-' as, 
.Shakespearcs ;lia\dng:eyier':beeh'.prQfessidnaUy..,ehg4gCcl:;', 

.! 'qhi dcgal’.vibfk^lii^ispite' h'f dieyaEgunicntsdni.?^^^ 

' y.oj.iit'r .yiew*-: ■' .Weab,'- we -'.t:d'''phfsue . .sucii- lines ’ of' argmWeht ■! 
q, '■ gs'ii tt ■■ushaiiv. Adopted: commentators- with hees- in thert'-! 
•.-fJ'idhnqtlhvS'Wuld.^'ea)^^^^^ hi':ha'Ch;;bheri,'4y 
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playwright. . As to his behig a gentleman, it is amusing ‘ 
to note, some of, the claims made by. John; Shakespeare. . 
when applying to the College of Heralds for a coat of , 
arms, in which application he was, it seems, . supported, 
perhaps even egged on, by his son. In the draft grant of - 
1 596 we find this ; — . , ' 

“We therefore being solicited and by credible report 
ihlorined that John Shakespeare of Stratford upon: Avon, t 
ill thevcomite ; of' Warwick - . . ■ . (whose parentes and 
late) ancestor^ (grandfather) (were), for ///r (valiant and) : ! 
faithful and ... . (service advanced; and rewarded , by : 
the most prudent) prince King Henry the seventh • 

(of famou.s inemorie .sythence which tyme, they have., . 
cdntineived at' those partes being of good reputation . 
(aud.,credit:, arid that the) said John hath (having) maryed ,,,. 
(Mary) the 'daughter . ., .'(and biie of, tlre.^heyrs' of 

Robert .Ardeii of Wilmcote, in the said) couilte Esquire 

In -the second draft John is , 
i|esciibea as.“ A Justice of Peace, arid was baylefe, officer, ^ 
arid'.’.cheffc of the' tpwn^ Stratford uppon Ay'oh or 
imconiiimatibri,- of the' -Qra^^ of. 
Arms, iri"’ t'599,' this’ rigmatole:-^-^, 'That John; Shake'spere, ■ 
nqw.pl Sriatfprdf rippon; Avon the-,counte ;Gf: , Warwick 
gen’t'^ ' whose ^(S'^fiante^jssor;;’': 

;''.hi^‘ ; fi^t^fril -approfed,;; service, ; to ; fnosii^_ ' 

'''prudmi.i \prm0 . King l^rriofis; raemorie, , wrisl' 

adivan'ced'; and , re-witrded with^ larides ’and’ ,,teriemerite^ gly;rih ' 
itip ' biid'ihvth0s.e;::par,teS;:of ;-W wfere jh,ey ,Waye ' : 

.C9ntirie^d,:'by;.. good;.' pepulaciqn , and • 

Credit s?ii^ Johri : Sl^espere'- having'.,,; 

'■m^r,rie.d'- ,';.thh'' -daughter -^d; 'ones-' of,; the J He^s , of!' .Robrirt:.- 
0 f; ,?\^eHih'gcafey: jri, -;.the '.said : -Gdrinte,;'-and .ralso.. ^ 
pripdUrie4'. ',;f^^*Y ;ahh’ci.eii't' :'a-rtiis;; ''iere'tQ’fpre,’ 

assi^ed'-tp ''him',' whitest 'he was sties .arid-' 

',$ayI§fe:df;;;fHat''tdiyhe;;.;.V^^ aferds; . 

imatter’-vather Tor enteTtairiment:;'.than)''fot ' enligh^^ 

'i'r.^B.rit' .we may , .'gather -from- :it -thar^phri- arid:: h;ia,-'^^ 
.^ilh,^rii..','wis,hed afaiiy- ..rate-,;!:© .‘be Thought ,-meh'.or;'gen^^ 

'''their,, case • 7 to;';the- seeming,.)'' 
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satisfaction of those innocent folk the Heralds does not 
.convince ns of the truth of the aboA^e family history. 

Of the, personality, of Shakespeare’s mother most 
unfortunately we do not know anything. She lived to .see 
her son a verj^ prosperous man, occupying a leading , 
position in his natiA'e town. But, I tliink Ave can see in the ■ 
plays that he fully realised how great and how lasting pan - 
lie a mother’s influence upon her children. A son almibst : 
always dfRAA’S closer to his mother than,, to his father, 
learning and imbibing more from her than from him. A 
son is apt to be more critical of his father than of his ' 
mother. Mary S^kespeare was a country woman, the, ' 
child of a farmer, and I like to believe that her son ' 
heard from her many a tale and song of , the country side. 


Perhaps there may be a memory of childhood days . 

> dll .Sonnet CXtH-L::— * 

Lts, as st caiefiil housewife -Jfuas, to catch 
One of her feather’d ^features broke away; , v 

, , Sets down her babe, and; makes. all .despatch' ‘ ^ 

In pursuit of die thing she, would have stay } ' ’ /S'' ''''"'' 

: Whilst her neglected child holds her in -chase, . ,„ ‘T, ‘ . , 

. ' ' Cries to, catch her whose' busy care is bent' -V;, ’ 

'■ To, folloAv that which flies before her facci, ‘ . l . , - ‘ 

, Ndt pnSiihg her poor infant’s discontent 5 ^ v i- \ 

' ''i So Tuhn’st fliou after that ■ which flies from thpe., > ; ' .. 

; I. Whilst I thy bab’e.chhse thee afar behind;' , . t'- V ’ 

. ", ',.,’&ut-jif thou' catch, thj’ Kbpe,.'tiirn;back;tp. me; , 

‘ And play the mother’s part, kiss' nieT be kind. • Vi 

' So will I pray that fhoii may’st have thy Wiil,' _ 

' ’ , If thou turn back, and my Ibiid crying- stilb ' i ‘i ' 

^ There; were many ; babes' arid.; dpubtless much ,l;bud:,; 
, / .ctying to be skilled in the vHenley Street home. /.-Brother," 
■ , ^Gilbeit 'was , to when WUHam; Avas hi, his third , y.eari}:; 
' ,,;;E}chhrd' early, in 1574V .whra .William; yyas , oft- fcir-l 

B.dmuirn'in the''^ of r,^8p,-'and Jdan;,'ih':ir565iv„’ 
,;.,'ViTb^'re;,Ayas:the,sadn^8S;^ pf- AnhV,;wHa;Ayas;boi;h:; 

who died, ^ 
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Wliether Shakespeare was fond of his brothers and 
sisters we do not know, but there is no reason to think 
otherwise. For my part I do not see much in his 
writings to show that he was able as a man to put 
himself in the place of a child. Almost all the children 
of his imagination are no more than, physically-small 
grown-ups, , and from • this I think we are justified in , 
deducing that he did not understand little folk. Let us 
hat^e a look at some of those he has drawn for us. “Love’s , 
Labour’s Lost ” wa.s one of his earliest plays, and was 
■vyritten when memories of childish days were fresher than 
they would be in the time of his mature work. On' the 
other hand his skill in the delineation of character , Was ' 
immature when he wrote the early play. As a prirtraif ' 
of a boy Moth is very disapppinting. Armado’s page is 
shown as n6 more than a- precocious imp. His master 
.calls him “ boy,”’ but that is a vague'-term, giving' no clue 
as to his exact age; possibly the imp may have been a 
youth. , He first appears in Act I., Scene 2 . The 
dialogue scarcely indicates anything of the spirit or the 
limited experience of boyhood. Here is some of it 

Arinl -Boy, what sign i,s it when a man of great spirit grows 
'' . melancholy? . . ' ' , ■ 

■ '■■Moth. A, 'great sign, sir,' that he" 'will look sad. ■ 

/trmy "Wliyj'sadness.is one and'the self-sarae thing, ' dear' irhp, ' 

,, Mofh. ,Nd, npi, O Lord,' sir, no. - /“•, . r ' . ' ■ ■ 

■'■Arm. yljQ'wVanst'thou part sadness '.and -melanch.bl 5 f,.’pry; tender . ' 
'.! /, jilvensil-? . ' y- 

‘ . , By * ,a famUiar dembhstration of the working,' my tongK , 1 

F 'y.'-i . senior. ' ' - ■ i 

Am.. \Vhy tough senior? .Why tough senior?- ; 

'WorA. ’ Why'-fehcler juvenal'?- Why tender juvenal? 

■'' .'yAm/ Vl-^spoke it, -tender juvenalj as 'a eon’gfuent epith'rton ap- ■ 
pertaining , to- thy yopng days,’ '-which, '-we.' may-hbminate . 
'y-'i tender. 

_ '.And T,; tough senior^, as an appertirient 'title 'tp 'yoiir old' 
time, wluch 'we '.may nam'e' to'ugh., - ■ - 

y A]nn. p.'retty':artd, apt.'"'-' . ’v". ^ I' 


■ ■‘the ‘'text-, herev as .'in'';riiost’ of ■ the - qhotations, 'iis, that- ,pf ,yy'.' 

' 'i/V'.' The,' Arden, .Shakespeare.^,’ ''•'I’v 
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Aiii! So (>ri. I'his, is mere wtird -eh opping, laboured fun- 
niakijig ; it Ifi < (.;rtain!y neither the thought nor the 
l.\ngTiap,f‘ .ipportaining to any lender juvenal. But. it 
’A'-Hd’l ii-'i '!»-■ fair to lake ^loth as an example ob' 
Sis:ik<''S|.“,'iri‘'s umlt'rslamling of and. sympathy with 
riiiidr;*!;. Xot '.votild muoh advantage be gained from-.a 
.'iinil) Ml Unlhoid iii the ‘'Third Part <)f King Henry V-L,” 
■'■r a is no; g-naMlly adrnilled that Shakespeare had any 
{..'n. ! !ii die v.'riiing of diis trilogy. But it is worth' 
uiMTijig ilv‘ ftiUo'.ving sjteei'h us being absolutely 
[ran ihe ]i)>s even of a stage ehild. • RntJaiid is 
.oi.-akino to t'lifford (|,. tii., 12): — 

Si, i,hc’ [>ent-tip iinn o’er the wretch 

Th:u ircmhlcs iinder his devouring p;nvs; 

Ami >'o he \vniic«, insutling o’er his prey, 

And -'o lie come? lo rend his limbs asunder. 

A,Ii ! goiitJe Clifford, kill me with thy sword, ' ' , 

' Ar.d not with such a cruel threatening look. ■ ' • ' 

CiilTord. hear me spc.ik before T die: '- t 
f ..in too mean u subjqii for thy wrath; , , ■' 

He liioi! iv-vcjigfd on men, .and let me live. ’ ' . ; 

As lo rise f.iint'm.s nephew of King John, '.Princc' 

. .'wiivtiv. Fie, makes hi,s lirst appearance' in Act If.-,'; 
3, tlniH I'oldressing Austria: — - " ' C' 

r,orj .h'dl iorgive vtnt Cceur-de-lion’s death • ; 

'riie KiUicr that you ga^e his offspring; life, 

.slaid.mving their right umler your wings of war ; ■ • 

'{ give yon\-. elcome v--ith a powerless hand, y 

ItiU wiih ;r lifurt full of unstained love.;' 

Vvelromc heforc the g.ates of Angiers, duke. ‘ 

U iJier-v any trare of a ohlld’s heart or mind in that?' 

- Then. v.'-'.'. {-Mm;', to the l»olaudM<I si-ene (Act lA"., Scene 'if-'- 
w’herc -Arfitt-U' i.s (’Onfn.'utcd by Hubert and the ■ 

' e\trn*i'i3ier,s. If. Art bur were not a btiv there' c'onld bfe; 
;,no doming titat this, scene is wrificn jiathetically, .But ash 
a re\’<;Uirlon of a biy/s' rnind it.i.s a.' failure. The .following:' 
wimt Hubert cal].S innocent prate 
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!Mercy on me ! 

Metliinl;s no body should be snd but I ; 

Yel, I remember, when I was in France, 

Youn^ 3L;eni1eraen would be as sad as night, 

Only for wantonness. By m)' Christendom, 

So T were out of prison and kept sheep, 

T shouhl be as merry as the da)'^ is long 
. And so T would be here, but that I doubt 
-My uncle practises miore harm to me : - 
He is afraid of nre and I of him : 

Is i) niy fault that T was Geffrey’s son? 

Yn, indeed, not; and T rveudd to heaven 
T were your sou, so you would love me, Hubert, 

Making all alld'wances for poetic drama, Arthur 
oould not have thought that way. Or is this the speech 
of a child ? 

.•Ui, none but in this iron age would do ii! 

The iiori of itself, (hough he.at red-hot, 

A[ipronching near tJiese ayes, would drink my tears 
Aad.queiuh his iliery Indignation 
Fven in the niattcr of mine innocence ; 

Nay, after ■ that, consume away in rust, 

But for' containing fire to harm rnine eye. 

' , . .Are you more stubborn-hard than liaminer’d iron? - 

An if an nngel should have come to me 
Aral told me Hubert should put out mine eyes, 

T' would not hove believed hint 

No one will deny the fineness of the iwetry. But 
both the thought and tlte iitterance are those of a grown 
-nian. As so often he did, Shakespeare lost his sense of 
character when earned away by an emotion which opened , 
the floodgates of his inexhaustible well of poetry. 

■ ; / ' But worse - remains. Here is Arthur’s last .dying 
speech r—- - ' ' ^ . 

, ' ' ' The:wall is, high, .and yel t will leap doum : 

: Godd ground, be pitiful .and hurt nae not! 

There’s few OT hone do know me if they did, 

Thi'i ship-boy’s semblance hath disguised me quite. 
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71 } \ isfl ill Uii inirii^it loiP Ctmu ii nr\ 

I n 1< 1 OLt ^11 I n\ u su bv ii 
\ii 1 i( il >. I 1 Ip 

1/ 7W> \iein ( 1 M 1 li ill 1 1 f 

f/t'- V UlUll IS )0U \m1J 

J tn V 1 1 liU bchl 111 \ inlLi i li i n 
Of '•piiUs inl^iblms 

//l? t t , Ii til ^01 I sit 

(me m sit 1 )t n a mt. i n n 1 kiiinbtsl 

fu fright me ttith \oui pnies von ic potiulul it I 
■> »/ riicii. w ij i mm — 

TJti Niv, come sit clown ll in rn 

7 / 7 tj ]D\ ell In i diunht ml I II iJl it sotiK 

■'( 11(1 1 1 ill its shill not 1 h u It 

// ) Come (n, then 

\nfl ill iium P '11 

What Avas the story Who Icnoiis hut that it was luie 
thit held been told to MUin^ Shakespeare b\ bis niothci'^ 

Is iheie am ilefinite conclusion lobe dtawii funi the 
fitt that the man Shilcespeait was out of touch wuth 
vluldishness^ I llnnk ne mai fniU assume that when 
a bos he stood iithei iloof in his ph' , had othei 
mteicsts than those of his biothcrs and sisteis Boin in 
r';6i he wis oldci than Gilbiit b' some two and i-hali 
M iis, inan \nn In sei'Cn So that of the home childicn 
fTiIbiit was the onlv one of an hluh to be his 
ititiraaie jilnsmate What rhdd fiitnds he had we do 
not Is now But mas we not imagine hun as a soimnrster 
fond of 1 ambling in his leisuic time about the countrs 
side, making the buds and heists the tiees and floweis, 
his comrades^ T ising, too, in a world of mikc -belies ings^ 
This IS not to imagiiu him is an c\liaoidinais boa , m the 
childhood of othci wiihis, foi evample-., Sheiks md 
Diekens, we find them exhibiting in thmi childish da\s 
what IS seiS' iisuil in ^cm is, jm toe its T do not sec 
Shakespeire as a pie<o<ious child, but men Is, as 
somewhat out of touch ssith othci childicn in legiid to 
his plas This is no moie than coniecture, but it is 
leasonable for we aic jiulified in judging the boy by what 
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1 im 'ifiail ind T.el 111 \entuie il 
If I ^el down md do not bie k m\ limb 
I II find T Ui n 'll! 1 sinits to get nn w 
V-. ^ot 1 tt du nd go i lit. ind sti^ 

[Ttafi Azi.« ) 

O me’ m undo jmit is in tl ese sltnes 
Hei\en tdve m) soul, ind Lnt,lind keep mj boms' 

1 tits dti iidt ( fttn cr inmit suicide, and tthen the\ do 
th ir minds aie not ticciipied with such ihnUj^hts as — 
rie'i\eii tdt ii\ soul inlEnglind ketj nit bones' 

U IS stit,e ihotoiit of the woist kind 

The onh ShakesDCiiean bo}' ttho to me is wholh 
dLh,.hltul intl l>i)}ish is Mimillius in tthil tv is ont ol 
the diamatistb latest pli>s, “ The Winters Talc Jhc 
lust scene of A.ct II is teit chaimins^, the l) 0 \ is i hot 
thinks IS a hot, talks is a hoy, despite the jiottu 
(Ji( tion — 

Enter Ileimione, W imdhus tnd hdies 
Uc! Tike the boy to jou he so lioublts me, 

I is pist endurm.? 

1st Za Come m\ gracious J ord 

Shall I be \ our pi u felloii ’ 

Maw No ril none of }ou 

1st I a \\ht, mt sweet Inrd^ 

Maw \full kiss me hird, ind speak to me as if 
I were a baba stall I Ioil sou belter 
■>ii Li \nd wht so, my lord’ 

M m Not foi because 

"Voui bicws ire blacker )et bhtk brons, Ihty si) 

Bt omt some women best so that thin b{ not 
Too much h ir tlieic but in smiciidt, 

Or a half moon male with pen 
xil Zi Who t lught this? 

1/m T leirned u cut of wc mens fati-i Pin luw 
Whit (oloin au tom etebiows-* 

^ t Ta Blue mv lozd 

Man Nat tint s i mock T hate seen a hdt’s nost 
Tint his been blue but mt her fvebuws 

» » V )r 
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JIt.1 What vuslom blirs imongsl jou’ Come, su, no\\ 

T ira loi ^ou pii} jou, sit by us, 

\n 1 IcU b i I lie 

Til an Alury oi si 1 s>h ill I bt ? 

Her \s meriy \s jou will 
M ini A s d Ule b best foi winter I lii\ one 
Of spiitca and goblins 

Tltr lets have tbit, good sii 

t erne on sit down come rii and do \oui best 
To flight me witli youi spiites jourc powerful it it 
'Mill Iheit w 1.S 1 man — 

11 u> Nai, come, sit down then on 

t?n Di/ell bj i ehuicli^ ard I’ll tell it softh 
ond tnel ets shill not hen it 
lief Come on then 

\nd giv t in mine ear 

What was the sstory? Who knows but that it wis one 
that had been told to ^oung Shakespeaie bv his mothei ^ 

Is there any definite conchision to be dnwn fiom the 
lact that the man Shakespeaic was out oi touch with 
childishness? I think we ma} faiiU assume that when 
a boy he stood iithci aloof m his play, hid olhei 
intejests than those of his brothers and sistcis Boin in 
1^64, he wis oldei than Cilberl by some tv^o and a half 
leiis, thin \nn by seven So that of the home childien 
(rilbeit was ihe only one of an age likeh to be his 
intimate playmate What <hild fiiends he had we do 
not know But mai wf not imagine him as a youn^^stei 
fond of lambhng in his Icisuie time about the countiv 
side miking the bud'- and heists the tiecs and Howeis 
his comisdes? Tning loo in i world of mike-btljci mgs ? 
1 his is not to imagine him as an extra ordin 11 \ boy, in ihi 
(hildhood of othei wiitcis, foi examples Shclliv ind 
Dickens we find them exhibiting in then (hilrltsh dt\s 
what IS yejy usual in genius prefix ill I do not si e 
Shikespone as a pietofious child, but mtitU is 
somewhat out of toufh with othei (hiklicn in ugud to 
his plav This is no moie than conidtuic lint if is 
reasonable, foi wc are justified m judging the bo\ bv wb il 
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he btcame as a man T do not think that he was in any 
iva} zwchildishj the Sonnet which has been quoted shows 
that he had felt somewhat deeply as a little child, and had 
not fuigotteii But when he came to depict the emotions 
of othei children in his plays, I do hold that, foi the mu^it 
part, he failed Dickens, an immeasmably infeiioi aitist, 
has shown in his woik fai more understanding of the child 
mind True, he often goes astiay and yields to his 
lenJenc} to indulge in ippalling melodi nm, as in thi 
(h iths of Little Nell and Paul Dombey, those two teiiibh 
infmts But in man\ places theie aie touches which 
pio\e that he possessed a wonJeiful insight into md 
s'rapathv with the mnn<ent heiits of childicn, notabh 
m " David Coppeificld ” This insight an<l sympathy wtn 
the output uf the stoies of memoiies of his own chihlhood 
which lemained fresh and stimulating to the end Dickens 
was always a boy at hcait I fancy that Shakespeaie h id 
a \ery happy boyhood, the memoues of happiness are apt 
to be more \ague and geneial than those nt soirow 
Ihikenss childhood was nthci sad 





CHAPTER II 


Schooling 


I N Jiiyi, when se\«n jens of at,e, Shake'jptait 
piobiblv tnUnd tht Giiinmii Si h<H)l it 
Sti itfoid on Vnoh If he fhd not do so then 
must hut been some \eiy uigent and unusual leasau 
foi Ins fuhd keeping him awa} That William did j,n 
to 1 Ciammii Si hooi is ilmosl i onclusively pio\td b\ 
various letercnces to school books in the plays To whil 
othei school should he go sd\c to that in his own town? 
Ht hid, as tht son of a Stiatfoid buignei, the light to 
free education at the Grammai School theie, an old 
foundation lhat had been leorganised in 1553 Such 
schools were chiefly intended for the advantage of the 
childicn of the (itizeiis of the towns in which thev weic 
located 

Befoic admission to the school, at the age of seven, 
the boy must be able to read, and it was, we may assume 
liom his mtithei nr the pirsun that a lad would gam his 
first knowledge at letters and words 

We do not know anything of the peisonahtv of 
Shakespe ire's masteis, or whether thev mfluented hmi 
foi good 01 bad We hue to be lonlent with Imowing 
then names, for I do nut think tint wc can gdhei 
anything of then chaiacteis from the schoolmastcis who 
make their appearances in the plays Oi, at an> late, 
we learn no more than that in those days, is m these, 
schoolboys made fun of anv weaknesses and penihaiities 
dispUycd by those who taught them 
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Shakespeare was uiider at least two rri'asters: Walter 
. Roche,- appointed in 1570, and Simon . Hunt, who 
succeeded him. Maybe more than these two, for we do 
not know when he left school. There is an interesting 
article in "The Month” for October, 1917, by the ' 
Reverend J. H. Pollen, on Shakespeare’s Schoolmasters. 
Plunt was an Oxford A.B., who in 1578 became a Jesuit, 
and died at Rome,- a Penitentiary, in 1585. 

The hours of schooling then were long : in Summer, , 
from 6 to II, and from i to 6; in Winter, from 7 to 11, 
and from i to 5 ; so that the boy had little leisure for 
outdoor pursuits of any kind, save in the long Summer, 
.evenings and during the holidays. In country schools 
there were usually holida3-s at Christmas tide and Easter ■ 
of about a fortnight each. The boys had to provide their; 
.pwn candles for the dark hours. .The use of the rod was 
. \ Ifecju^nt and harsh with most schoolmasters. , . 

> . t’he oljjecf of a drammar School was to instruct the ' 
:'.' boys'in Latin , Grammar; . .Latiii was’ the. main i^attef., 

. ; / ’ toti sters , were yvolLeducated men, thoroughly, . 

GmipetehtfOT their. work. i ' 

v; . ';d¥hat did S^keSpeaiO;'- ^ at. school?' - ' • ; ' ! . 

’ .He continued, to leaiii to write, hi the old-Ehglish, 

, chafahter, 'which, lie always, used. , ClIe .learaed.Laiiih ' to ; 

« ‘’ mad it, to .write itvan'd to;- speak- it colloquially.' :; Among ' 

' thewyorks arid authors .fit. for. use a Grammar Schbol,- 

- . : 'recoriimeiided by Charles Hoole in hijs " A! New Discovery 
, ’ of ‘the Art of Teaching Schoole ”, (1660), are the English 
, Bible Sententise: Pueriles.’’ being moral excerpts from ' 
..Latin Authors, ancient and.modern; ^® sop’s Fablesi the 
' works of Gian,.Battist^.Spaignoli Mantuanus, a Carmelite ; 

poet, Who died- in ,15^6 and to whom Shakespeare makes ' 

, Preference, asdl, good old Mahtuan the Greek Testament ; . 
i Various ] Works : of Gvid, , Tully^' Euripidesy " 

'Xiprace,-' Seneca.',; Pl'autuS an;d:'sp''On.'' '■ , ' v.’ i . ' ' 

r ^ there 'are,' 'Som'e\ refreshingly 'human, . 

-C,; ' tputhes.;: M Aliis’:--^' Heilthef ‘.Would;, L have; 'fito; sehipl-aj^s: 
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to be so precisely observant of the clock, as just upon the 
first stroke of it to i*ush out of the Schoole.” 

In his “Ludus Literarius,” published in 1612, John 
Brinsley provides us with much useful information 
concerning the regime and curriculum at the Grammar 
Schools of his day. He tells us that in the. country 
schools the age of entrance ryas about seven or eight, and -- 
■that six is 'Wery soohe.’’ '.Did Shakespeare go "very 
soone”? As to writing, he remarks tha.t "many of the 
best Schollars have been wont to' write very ill.’' 
Accidence and grammar are* to be carefully and 
thoroughly taught; stress is laid on the necessity of 
teaching a good method of construing sind translating 
from Latin into Engli-sh, and ihe other way I'Diuid. The 
.writing, of English themes "full of good matter,-' in ■' a , 
pure , style, and with , judgement ” is to , be encouraged ; 
verse-making, with Chdd among others as exemplav, , is 
also to be practised. Did William write English themes^ 
.full of good matter and in a pure style? Did, his 'mother 
treasure them for long, as mothers are wont to, clo? 
Where are they now? But T.atin was the , principal . 
'matter.' How did Shakesjaeare get. on with his Latin 
Verses, with Ovid as his master? He certainly loved ' 

., 'Ovid and studied him vdth , delight. / . - 

' , : W ourselves*, about Ben Jonsoh’s , 

-.opinion: , of Shakespeiate’s classical .attainitien,ts; ,,-but , I- 
must -i^'udte, the, great Doctor of.the.same narhe; "I always ,’ 

; .^id Sh'ake.speare had' Latin enougli,. to grarximaticise his; * 

' Ehglisli.;” How delightfully johasonian. ! ' , , 

; ■ For, an. understanding of -Shakespeare’s self it is not 

necessary;- fo: know - what .he \yas , school or 

.■ elSewliere i'.'.Kit.it is, so,, ;and. interesting' as'well, to:,observe,- ' 
""tp.'MiaLUse 'h,h-put,.his.,, ioiowledge'^^ - ':7. ■ ' 

In -RetunY . 'froin ■ Parnassus;’’ '', one;',, of. "the , 

■ ..Yharactets- reYiarks-:”—"'!! is ■ my ..cusfome M, my. 'Coniimoh'-' 
, ' tYjke - to, make , lise.; of ._my readings; ;in the Greeke, Latin, 
:Enehch;. Italian, ;;Spanish- poets, and to adofn my dmt,dty 

Some pretty choice ’extraordina,iy -sayings’. ■IHya;Y ’a:, ' 
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tnmmon lubit so lo do Then, as in fai Kter da\s, 
gallants loied to aftecl a depth of Itainin^ llnl thc} did 
not possess I think that we mi> assume Ihit 
Snikospcir did not lard his talk with quotations, but he 
does mike his ‘ little T itin useful in his pliys How 
uiiieh, 01 how little w i his knowledge of J atm wt t innot 
suul) tell, but Jonson would scarcely ha\e said wliit he 
did had Shakespeaie bem known as a piufoiind I itm 
scholai But It does not leally mittei to us whcthei hi 
read his classics m the origin ils oi in Uanslations, 
published oi unpublished A classical education is not 
in c‘'sential element in the growth of n poets mind It 
IS knowledge itquircd fiom experience., thc teae.h< i ot 
the onh useful knowledge, that counts, espceiall} 
emotional expeiicnee 

ft would 1( tcdioui lo cxiiart ill thc lefacnees to 
thc elissics in<l to othci school books whuh nt in tin 
phas ind poems A small scleition will sulhee 

“ fbc Meiiy Wnes ul Windsor,” Act IV , Sicnc t 
S hi Hugh Elans puts Will) Page Ihiough his facings in 
lespotise to his mothei’s lequest that he should “ ask him 
some questions in his accidence” “Come hithei, 
William,” sa}s .the Welsh parson “Hold up yom 
head, come Then — 

ttillnm, how monj numbeis is thtie m nouns? 
IJ z// Two 

Truly, f laoughl then hid been one niimbei 
moie bctiuse thu s\y, “ Od s nimns ’ 
rrmif Xei,t jom titlhngs’ Vthit is ‘ fau, Willunn' 
IVi// Pulrher 

Ouic/L Polecats' Then, aie furcr things Ihin pokiats, 

sure 

£%ans You nc i lerj. simpliuly ’omm 1 pm j<ii, 
peace— tv Jut is "hpis," Willnin’ 

WzU \ stone 

£vanT And what is “a stone, » Wilhani? 

TFi// A pebble 

Fi/frti? \o, ii is ‘ hjns t prii \oii ruiltitibfi jji s<.m 
bnm 
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Lapis 

A mi 

llul IS good W ilium What is he, ilium, tint 
doth lend aiticles’ 

H i/I 

iilicUs aie boijowed ol Ihc pionoun, tnd be thus 
declinul, singiduiler, iioniinilivo hu, luct, hi 

r m 

’Noinmilno, hi^, hag, ho,, ] n\ \oii, nuik 
gtnfUvo hujus Well, uhit is loui lousatne 
case? 

11 lit 

\ccusiti\o, hmc 

L t? 

1 pr >} -sou, liisc loui icmembiimc, diihl 
icLusilivo, imiig lung, heg 

Quuh 

11 mg bog ’ IS 1 ilin Im biton, I m mini. \ou 

f vim 

I ease )oiu pi ibblts, om in — W hat is the foe line 
CISC, Willnm? 

U / 1 

(J,— \ncilno, 0 

} m 

Kt member, W ilium, foe ili\c is i mfl 

Omd 

\,nd LhvPs a good loot 

1 1 mi 

Om in loibc u 


Pe xce ' 

/ am 

Wlut IS \our genttne cise pluril, V\ ilium 

Will 

(temtivc < ise’ 

hoam 


Will 

Oenilne — 'homm, luium, homm 

Omil 

Vengemce of Jenny’s case’ fie on hei ' never name 
her, child, if she be a whore 

Fvrm, 

bur shame, ’onun 

i vam 

Show mt now, Willnm, some declensions of )ou’ 
pronouns 

Will 

Forsooth, I have forgot 

Lvans 

It is qiii, qu e, quod , if vou forget j ou: ‘ fpiK s, 
vour “quass,’ and youi “quods,” you must be 
prcechts Go joui w ij-s, ind play go 

hln F 

He IS a better schoUr tlun 1 thought he was 

Lvans 

He is \ gold sprig memor} Faiewell, iVJislrcjS 


Page 

I cinnol but bohc^f‘ that ShalwC‘='pt nrc was chawing 
cm his "good sprag memory” when he w is writing this 
Tl IS jjolly fnohngj and may quite well be i lecollcction 
o{ his own young (hns whui his mothei asked a piison 
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,, visitor to put the boy through his paces, and found that, 
he was a better scholar than, she thought he was. All 
,, the -old Grammar School boys in the audiences must have 
laughed gleefully at this good bit of iun. 

In “Henry IV., First Part,” from Gadshill, of all 
unlikely men, we have this: — 

“ Honio ” is a common name to all men, 

■which comes almost verbally from Lily’s “Shortc 
Introduction of Grammar”: — ^“Hom'o is a name common 
' to all. men.” But had this cutpurse gone to a Grarhmai* 
School? 

From a more likely quarter, Sir Toby Belch, 

“ Twelfth Night, Act II., Scene 3, we have “ diliciiki 
surgere,'’ part of an adage in Lily’s “Latin Grammar.” 

“Love’s Labour's Lost,” Act IV., Scene 2:, 
Holoferhes, ■ the schoolmaster, lets out: — 

Fnuste, ptecor gelida qnando pecus omne aiib umbju, 

■ , Ruminat, a^ad so forth. 'Ah!- Good old Mantuan. 

lire line is -at the -opening* of the First Eclogue of 
; Mantuanus. ' • * ' , ' 

.“Titus Andronigus,” Act IV., Scene 2':-“ 

, What’s here? A scroll! and written rouftd, about,? 

, A. ' . . LSt’s see: ■ - . 

' ''Integer vitee^ .sfel^isque '.A- 

' V., ■ Fon ' Mauri jacitUs, nee arc 'u. - 

..t'Mroiu ,■ >0 I ltife-.a verse. in-Horitce,; I- know it wdl 
t, ',‘ 1 : ... ' I read it- in tlie gram'murdong ago.' ' • ' 

, . ■ So . he, ,;tod, must have gone, to , a , Grammar ' ■ School ! 
S,trahge:I Shakespeare .forgot 'Where he , was, or, rather^,;, 

; -yreraembered'. where he., himself, had':, been! . ! • 

, would; be tediousip dig up all such references and ■ 

are Ver5'''hiany; In truth, ’too much ink 
„ h ','''has':..a'hpiidy Been' shed, on the'.someVhat Barren ' topifj'.'O'f. 
-:':'';:Ehhk‘eSpeare’s learning;-, or- want, of .it. But'.there. is.’ ope, 

■■ point: ,;lc> :,:wJpch reference is- '.iriterestihg', ; uameiv,;'' ; his 
affeetipn- imh 0;ndl'; wfi'ci .'iiindoubh'diy infltieiKed.. 'limv' 
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greatly. The "title page of his first published work, 

‘■ -Venus and Adonis ” (i593)j bears a quotation from 
Ovid’s Amores,” in the original tongue, and the poem 
itself, throughout, is distinctly Ox'idian in colour. In 
another early work, “Titus Andronicus,” Act IV.,- Scene 
I, Titus asks young Lucius what book it is that Lavinia 
has picked up. The boy answers: — 

Grancisire, ’tis Ovjd’.«f Metamorphoses ; . 

My mother gave it me.' ■ ^ 

Had Shakespeare’s mother given //m a copy? 

I do not think that his schooling affected 
Shakespeare’s mental outlook one way or another. He 
shows no sigh ,nf being in any degree academic ; ' any ' 
a.verage schoolboy would have remembered as much as 
he' seems to have done of what his masters stuffed,, into 
him. The only abiding result seems to me to have been 
this, keen love of Ovid, tvhose works certainly helped to , 
mould his style and who- remained his faithful friend frdm 
beginning to end. Whether Shakespeare could and did 
read the Latin poet in the original need not be worried 
about j we know that he . was intimate with Arthur 
Golding’s translation, published in 1567, his words often 
finding an echo oh Shakespeare’s versh. 

-jcihn Aubrey, in., Ms “Brief -Tiyes,” , says that : ,, 
Shakespeare Under.st.ood; iiatirie ' pretty ; well,^’ ‘Andtheri,:; ' 
. bit from, Aubrey- majt, be. quoted’ here:---' ' 

■ Shakespeare was; born at .Stratforebupon-' .. . 

Avoh,dn .the county of Wictwick. His father was -a butcher, 

i uhet I' have been tohl heret£j,fpre by sp:ne,:of the! nmghbours, ' 

,, thal' wheji he was a':b'oy he .exercised" his 'Father’s trade, but ’ '; 

■ wherilie killed a evalfe he .would do it m a.-high style, and , 

; 'a '.speech'. . ■' - ■„ '‘i 

v . Of . fhh .English' bookk . that would : be , put intd 1 the ^ 
bdy’^ Halids, the; roost: likely - to be ah ihffuence woiild .be , 

Genevan dyersio'ii Of ,,the J 3 ible> but there is ho .calV td , : 
' ..assert ':thaf he Was a .'model of piety ■be'eau.se ^criptitral:.;- 
,..phfases;ar,e to be found, in abundance iii'.his. wbrks;’ . Ih ',’ 
'.'■'E'lizabet^n'; 'as In ; later times,! iii. , the \Wfiitiiigs ofV'eyery,’^'’ 
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copious English writer familiarity with the Bible can 
be clearly traced, 

: It has been said that Shakespeare did and that he 
did not know Italian. We don’t know. Does it matter ? 

Of French there is proof that He possessed some, 
knowledge, partly, no doubt,, acquired when he was: 
> '.residing in the house of a Frehch family in London.'’^ . 

As to the possibility of Shakespeare having written, 
the poems- and plays which his, friends and rivals tell us 
he did write,' with the very ordinary amount of scholarship 
' of which he was the possessor, there is ■ not any real 
, riifficulty or wonder. As Doctor Saintsbury says in " The 
Cambridge History of English Literature ” (1910, VoL V., 

• ' p. 167); “The difficulty comes from a surprising mixture 
. of ignorance and innocence. A lawyer . of moderate 
V. intelligence and, no extraordinary education; will get, up, , 
iiisf, brief T at a few .daysr.notice,;iriore knowledge, of an 
hxfretnely' technical kincV'thaii Shakespeare shows pri. any 
'-."^rVmie'pointnhiid wilf repe'al.fhe proc'esV*in regard .to almost, -, 
V^fahy, subject;'' .A'jwVhalist 'pf,np greater intelligence 'and,' 
f;''’*''educaribh wilij -at a few, hours’ or minutes’ nofiCe, deceive , 
j-the very elect in-Ahe same Wliat is ■wonderful, 

'•'not.^wh.M,. ih.Ahe'\'bpbk .^nsei'i-.Shakespeare kne^>,.,-,but, 
fe{:.f:Whaf ,he did and.>as.”. ShakespearA ,neyer seems- tb have* 
.bothered: tb" - get .up ' ’his subject, ,- for -^fh;. a - little care , 
I any , intelli^nt :,raari Avon,id 'aypfd ^ gross' anachronisms • 
'.and other errors .perpetrated' byvliim;.;, He-, did not trouble 
:;,,^biri>put them:' ,;-Need'y?ei*./^;^Uvb :y--^ 

., ■„ .Boys- vary .immensely in'.the .qhaU^- of .their minds,' . 

. "in powers' of receptivity: and of observation,, in'; strength . of ' 
;.memory, arid sb- on. ' Gpn^ ih the ^quantity and,- 
: quality ;bF- the,- knowledge they acquire 'froin .schooling, ' 
tending, . and': from '' perspnal', exJj'6riencel:^' - Judging ' 
'■■■'I ’ .Shakespeare '..'.tnust '■ have .been ,. ;a- , ' ready Z 

> reGipieht-bf. all ..the -to that cadid .Iris.-wa'y, va- yery , ’ 

keen "observer of people and ripe IdratsUkat - arpiised ' ^ 
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interest; There is no call for wonderment at the varied 
knowledge he displays ^ it is in no way unusual; but the 
use to which he put it was so. I think that we may be 
thankful that he lacked organised' and academic learning; 
his brain was left unfettered, free to, work in its own way 
and spontaneously. The faults and the virtues of his 
work are exactly those to be expected from anyone who 
was for the most part self-taught and unham])ered by a 
long, conventional school and college training. He was 
free to be himself. 

. For a shrewd, clever lad Stratford was by no nieajis 
a deadening cmdronmeht. His circle, of friends and 
acquaintances was limited ; but , a, plenty of .variety in 
characters, characteristics. ;md deportments, especially in 
those; rustic types in vvhich he delighted. There must, . 
■topj ha.ve bv^en many iM^oks at the disposal- of any boy 
eager to ,read ; the schoolraastcr himself w'ould rloubtless 
'be ready to, lend to any thirsty .scholar; the parsons, 
attorneys, wellrto-do traders and others would 1 
h'urabered ;imf»ng. his fiilher’s friends. 

^ There is ,u<i reason, to assume that Shakespeare grew 
up a- rustic hobbledehoy. . 



CHAPTER III 

Youth 


W E do noi know at what date Shakespeare lefi 
srhoul, and there is no trace as yet discoveiod 
as to his \outhful doings until wc find him a 
lather in the }ear 1583, at the age of nineteen. 

Of home events all that we know of any great interest 
is: his .dster Ann died In 1579, when he was fifteen; his 
brother Edmunrl was born in the succeeding year, in the 
Derember ol which his grandmother Arden died. 

There is no direct evidence upon which to base an 
opinion ol what manner of boy and youth Shakespeare 
was. But the driving life-energy, the Uan vitalf the 
hhdo, call it what you will, is the same in the boy as it 
is in the miUi, though circumstances and influences and 
training may repress it or (hive it to exhibit itself in 
dire(’tions that are not natural to it. Judging by the tone 
of alino.st all his work, there is every reason to belicxo 
that Shakespeare did follow his bent. The direction in 
which his life-energy runs makes the man become what ho 
does become. Judging by the facts of his life, among 
which most people omit to include his works, Shakespeare 
was a well-read man, at an} rate as far as c'onlcmporary 
literature was concerned; he was a keen sportsman and 
intense lover of the country ; a poet ; a dramatist ; and a 
good man of business. We cannot go far wrong in 
assuming that as a boy he was fond of books; saw a great 
deal in country life; had poetic urgings, very likely 
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slimulaled by a fondness for the somewhat luscious Ovid 
that he took heed of all that went on in his father’s house 
and business ; that he went to the play; that he probably 
desired to become a player himself, as so man)- boys do. ' 

During his father’s year of office as Bailiff of the 
town, actors were for the first lime entertained by the 
coiporation of Slratfoid: the year being 1568, when the 
boy was^ four }ears old. Of that visit he can scaicely 
have had an) vivi<l recollection. When he was nine the 
player-folk came again, and lliereaftcr during his youth 
their visits were ficquent. Tt cannot be credited that 
Shakespeare did not witness some of their performances. 

But did Shakespeare remain at home till his 
marriage ? 

Aubrey’s statement, quoted in the preceding ('hapler, 
that the }outh followed what was doubtless one of his 
father’s many callings may well have been true. It was 
quite usual then for a lad on his leaving school to be 
apprenticed to his father. 

The .statement of Aubrey is borne out by John 
Dow'dall, who, touring through Warwickshire in 1693, 
heard gossip in Stratford that Shakespeare had been 
a butcher’s apprentice. 

Then there is the internal e\ddence of the plays, 
which must, of course, be used very gingerly; it is so easy 
to find in it proofs of anything w^e want to prove. I 
have no cominenlarial axe to grind. 

In the plays there is shown what always has seemed 
to my mind a peculiar and intimate knowledge, lirst-haird 
knowledge, of ('orintry-housc life and of ('ountry-hnirse 
servants, Tt is quite possible and in no way improbable 
that he did go to work as a sei ring-man in one of the 
Warwickshiio or Gloucestershire country mansions; or as 
a tutor. Auhiey says that Shakespeare "Had been in his 
younger yeares a schoolmaster in the countiy.” In those 
days serving-men were often the sons of yeomen, and were 
skilled in hawking, hunting, and other field sports, of 
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vhirh Slnke^ipt are shiA^s such inlimite knn\\ledj;e T(» 
liocjuie icnll\ irc(ini|)It<;herl in anj of these spoils caih 
Ijnninj, and pc^Sfaial e\peiiencc vveie essential 

This blinds ns to the inleiesling theoij, so abh 
supported In Doctoi Madden in “ The Diary of Mastei 
^iiUnm Silence,” that Shakespeare as a young man spent 
s<-)mp tinif* in a icmote comer of Gloiicesteishiie Docloi 
Madden fiilh pioics his main thesis that Shakespcne 
\as beyond doubt a sportsman with laie skill in thi 
nnsieiits of wooddaft, loiing to recall the \eiy nimes of 
the h lunds i\ith which he was wont io hunt, a jnarlical 
filrunei and a hoiseman and hoisokccpei 

accListonit d to speak ihe homeh language of the stable 
Those who wish to dehi fmthei into this point must go 
to D ict »r Mad len’s hook quite the mrst chnmnv 
tuntnhntion \6t made to Shakespeaiean loie and (iiticism 

Tt does indeed, seem that some passages in the pU> > 
indicate that Shakespeare had peisonal knowledge ol the 
rdmuestf ishufc couninside 

In "Kang Richard U \(t IT , Scene 3, thcie is 
thp — 

The Wolds m Glouceislei shire 

Lnte> Bohngbioke and Northumberland, 111th foites 

Bolingbioke asks how fai it is to Beikeley, but Ins 
companion is not acquainted with the neighbomhood twd 
cannot pioaidc the information Henry Peuy comr s 
along the question is put to him, and he leplios — 

There btands the castle by loncl tuft of trees 

In 1887 Doctoi Madden iisited Dmsles, in 
Gloucpstei shire, and na the couisc of a \ci> interesting 
walk met with agioom on Stinchf ombe Hill, of whom he 
asked “How far is it to 'Berkele)^” He lecened the 
reply, “You can see a tower of the castle Tt lajs along 
of the clump of tiees ” The groom and Peicy picked out 
the same Landmark 

'^nd is thcic not a smack of Gotswold m the hunting 
scene in Act 11 Sfcne 3 , of “Titus kmlrona us 
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'Marcus T hT.\e dogs my loid, 

Will louse the pioudest pinthei in the rhise 
Knd Climb the Inqhat promt nfory top 
fifut Vnd I have horses ivill follow whtie the game 
Mikes wn, ind run like swallows o’ei the plain 

E\artl) whit would be wanted in the Cotswold around 
DuisleN , the “ panthei ” being a poet’s license 

We mi> heie note f«o minoi points In “The 
Winter’s lale,” Art IT , Scene 1, thexe is this curious 
phiase — 

I would 1 and d linn him 

I andam and some laiiants aie obsolete fdoucestci shire 
woids ot abuse ^ 

Then m 'Hamlel, Act IV, Jsrene 5 Ophelia 
sa\s — 

Ihci six the owl w is i balcti’s daughtei 

Douce lefeis to a Gloucesteishiie counti> tale 
Jesus on< e applied at a baker’s foi bread The housewife 
set some dough to hake, but was upbraided by hex 
daughter, who took some of it away What was left giew 
in size miraculously, and the girl squawked out, “ Heugh ’ 
Heugh'” a note akin to that of an owl, into which bud 
Jesus then changed her Ophelia goes on to say — 
lord, we know what we ire, but know not what we may be 

Doctoi Maddens xeseaiches and his piactical 
knowledge of vaiious sports haie enabled him to deal 
fully ind finall) with Shakespeare’s skill as ,i spoitsman 
and the use to whuh he put his e\pcxience He sa;ys 
that as his work progressed — “ I discerned more and 
more cleaily the true natuic of these allusions” {to 
hoisemanship, hunting, hawking, and so on) “how they 
for the most part well up spontaneously as from the Poet s 
inmost soul, and are seldom suggested by the plot 01 
t haiartei in hand at the moment, with which, indeed, the\ 


* See i note m "The A.r<len Shakespens ’ 
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are often out of keeping ’ And — “ Shakespeare’*- 
allusions to horse, hound, hawk, and deei contrast in 
incie point of fiequenc} with those of any other writei, in 
ancient or modem times Some of these lefeienres arc 
in themsehes of an ordinary kind, and onlj acquiic 
sigmficance fiom their fiequent occurrence, and from the 
circumstance that they are seldom suggested b) an\ 
necessaiy action of the diama, but seem to spring foith 
out of the abundance of the poet’s heart Others aie of a 
different charactei, and especially chaiacteristic of 
Shakespeare ” 

“Venus and Adonis,” Shakespeare’s first published 
poem, dealt largelj with hunting and is crammed with 
obseivations of spoit and natme The memoiy of the 
poet was eiidentlj well supplied with teiras and 
lecollections of incidents of the chase 

His knowledge and lo\e of the couiitiy aie evident 
again and again throughout the poems and plays, and 
alwa>s nng tiue, they are not make believe Moic than 
in anv other place this love is shown in the fourth act of 
“A Winters Tale,” one of his latest works The note is 
stiuck when Autolvcus appears singing — 

When daffodils begin to peer 

With heigh’ the do'tj o\ei the dxle 
t^hj, then comes in the sweet o’ tht \eir, 

Foi the led blood leigns in tht wmtti b file 

1 atei on, Flmizel says — 

I bless the time 
W hen mi good f ilcon made her flight itross 
Thy falhei s giound 

And IS there not some img of an Aiden memoi\ in tlit 
shepherd’s upbiaiding of Peidita'? 

Fie, daughter' when mv old wife Ined, upon 
This day she was both pantler, butler, cook. 

Both dame md servant welcomed all, seived all 
Would sing her song and dance her turn, now here. 

At upper end o’ the table, now i’ the middle 
On his shoulder and Ins her face o fiie 
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With hbom, ml Jie llimgs -^hc took ta qnenoh it 
She Mould to eich one sip 

Come, quench >0111 blushes vnd present )ciiiself 
ihdt which ion are, mistress o the feast come on 
\ncl bid us welcome to }our sheepslie inng 
\s }onr good flock shall prospei 

I refuse to believe that that is not icmimscent, the 
poets memory had to dischaige itself No one virhnse 
knowledge of the oouiitiy was second-hand ni even 
supeiiicial could have written as Shakespeare vviote about 
country sights, sounds and doings He levels in instu 
scenes and with lustic folk, he never tires of them, and 
thev are nevei tiresome to us 

One of the few natural touches in “love’s T ibnui’s 
I ost ” is a hit of country , in Act V , Scene 2 — 

Lit on llns fellow picks up wit, as pigeon® f case 
knd utters it again when God doth pic isc 
He is wit s pedl tr, an 1 lelails his wares 
At wakes and wiss ills meetings, marl et" fans 

All of which Shakespcaie himsclt must have attended in 
and around Stratford 

In anothei early play there is this realistic touch , 
“ The Thud Part ot King Henry VI Act I , Scene 4 — 

Chff-ord Ay, ay, so stmes the woodcock with the gin 

Northumberland So doth the conv otiuggle in the net 

In “ The Merchant of Venice, ’ Act IT Scene 9, 
An agon surpiises with i simile fiom Biitish bird life — 

like the maitlel. 

Builds m the weather on the outward wall 

The maitlet being the house maitin, and weather herr 
sigmfjing cvposure to the elements 

One point is worth beanng in mind Shakespeaie’s 
knowledge of countiy things was doubtless added to during 
his life in London, from any part of which city it was an 
easv half hour’s w ilk out into the fields and woods, and 
dining the many provincial toms taken by the company of 
act )is to whic h he was attached 
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I N ifldition to the home influences of his >outh, there 
weie those common to all bom in those bustling 
fk)s when it must ha\e seemed to many almost as 
if they had been bum to assist at the birth of a new woild 
I he general atmosphere of his suiioundings what he 
heard, read, saw of old times and of these new ones, must 
forcefully have impiessed the mind of an) keen, inquisitne 
soung man “Each geneiation/* says Maudsley m ‘The 
Physiology of Miild,” “ has a common heiitage of ideas, 
and an in^vidual mind finds itself m a ceitain atmospheie 
t/f thought which it reflects mole oi less distinctly He 
wh{ has what is called genius is in haimony with and 
assimilates the best thought of his own epoch, and of 
pieceduig eporhs, md caincs it fozwird to i higlu i 
evolution ” Ml this is tine of Shakespeaie But he was 
not so much a thinkei as an evpiesser of the thoughts of 
other men, he was a trumpet thiough which sounded the 
thoughts of the world in which he moved He would 
have been unhuman, Instead of intensely human, if he had 
not absoibed much of the revolution that throughout his 
whole life was taking place in the minds of men, 
especially of many of the finer hteiary spirits with which 
he must have come into close touch And Professoi 
Stanley Hall says “Gemus only edits the mspiiation of 
the crowd ” 
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Galton savs this — The child is passionately 
attached to his home and then to his school^ his country 
ind leligion Ihe everyday utteiances the likes 

and dislikes of his parents, then social and rasle feelinj^s, 
thou lehgious peisuisions aie absoiled by him, then 
views, and those ol his teacheis, become assimilited an<l 
made his own " A.nd, if he be a wiitei, he will pom them 
out le lormed and re modelled, in acf oid with the dining 
power of his own life cneigy Whethei 01 not Shakespeaie 
w IS passionately attached to his home we do not know, 01 
to his s( hool, but there is not any getting away Irom the 
fact that he was influemed by the piospeious commeici il 
bimigeois conventional thought that was the itmosphciL 
of his home and genei il surroundings To his leligious 
beliefs, if he had any, v>e have no clue , but vve know thit 
he must have been a chmchgner, foi the law made all 
men such I think theie aie clear indications that he 
had a sympathetic insight into the Roman Catholic 
temiici imcnt, foi many of his portraits of piicsts and 
highei cltiics show an undei standing that could come only 
fiom sympathy As to ( iste feeling, 1 fen he was 
UK lined to snobbishness, fond of the wellborn and the 
well to do, rind instinctively hostile to the woikeis when 
they daicd to demand any share in the conduct of then 
iffaiis 

We ha\f seen that the shidnw of death often passed 
o\ti lus home, ind being sensitive to emotions a iic all 
men of lilciaiy genius, he must have eailv leaineil that 
the 1C aic tcais as well as laughlei in evoiv-day life “ It 
IS cvpenencc tint makes men thoughtful ” 

We who have seen the worst calamitv that the woild 
has ey^ei endured cm realise how gicitly at times the lone 
of mind of a intion can change fundamentally ft is one 
ol the abilities of genius to absorb and express the emotion 
of his age ‘One of the most notable i hinges that cai 
tome ovei a nation,’ says Galtun, in “ Inquiiies into 
Human Faiulty,” “is fiom a state coiiesponding to that 
of oui ptst dirk ages into one like that of the Rcinissanc e 
In the hist case, the minds of men aio wholly tiken up 
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with i-outine work, and in copying what their predecessors 
have done; they degrade into servile imitators and 
submissive slaves to the past: Tn the. second case, some 
circumstance or idea has finally discredited the authorities 
• that impeded intellectual growth, and has unexpectedly 
revealed new. possibilities. Then the mind, of. a nation is 
. set free.'’ ' , ■ ' ■ , ■ ' 

This happened in the age of Elizabeth, and we are 
considering the effect it must have, had upon the sensitive 
' mind of aa emotional poet. It was a time of fermentation ; 
„but the new wine of life. was not poured into old bottles, , 
Writers dared to be themselves. Men of every profession , 
and calling dared to tread new paths, many of which had 
heretofore been marked, “Trespassers will he J)e/secufedJ’ 
The thought'.of the nation was set free. , Intellectual 
■ growth was no’ longer .stunted.. ' New , possibilities were ; 
..being revealed, on every side. ! The. world, of thought find , 
• ' of matter seemed to have' suddenly g^pwh, larger. Write^a!' - 
i,'.,.np dpnger , .slavishly fotlowed; in the tracks of, those who ■ ; 

h.'ici, gone 'before, but', shaking ' themselves free from the 
,, /shackles of the -past; ' set forth upon voyages of discovery. . 

The , race did not clxange, '-but , it found itself in- a n^wl 
: ' mental 'environment-; men, ibreathed deeply as , do those ' ; 
who are released from prison; and some of them ran riot, ' 

‘A^ a deep influence, upon ■■ 

, .Shakespeare. ; He smig.'; the.; patriot that; wak / 

’..rife; afoiind him and blared out the pride -of -being; ah, " 
.Englishmah,' Tde .glorified kings' and queens, prie'sts and, 
/SGldiers^;all, ima thoroughly, conventional fashionl But,, 

; , being .gteab .he , was ' also , himself, and , .showed us • the • 
; ' ,fundaiue'n.tal, .emotions, of- men, and women and ..painted 
: mimita,bly the everj-day life ■of'tbwh.and country. ’ 

^ ..In' the; Introduction- to- The'. Life ; of ' King. He.hry the'- ■ 
fiMiV,! in' ‘t.The,. Arden. Shakespeare,.”- Mi%, Herbert' Arthur 
'Eyahs' has .s'oniefhihg worth .quotihg here ■ '' ■,/' 

"enplergeiice pfthe ;hidoli^i,,,dr,ama;duhBg,tlje lasil: decade’'' "' 
I 'hfEUzahetlifs,' reign,, and .the-^popukrity-wMch 'it .achieved, during its; ' 
r .'htiet'- ekistenpe,;^^ ' the " patUral . putcpme-, .ob the consciousness 
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of national unity and national greatness to which England was then 
awakening. Haunted for more than a quarter of a century by the 
constant dread of foreign invasion and domestic treachery, the 
, country could at last breathe freely, and the fervid patriotism that 
now animated every order of the state found appropriate expression 
in ‘ a noble and solid curiosity ’ to learn the story of the nation’s 
past. Of this curiosity the theatres then as always the reflection of 
the popular taste, were not slow to take advantage.” 

As a dramatist, Shakespeare showed extraordinary 
capacity to judge the popular feelings and desires, but 
he could not have possessed this power, this intuition, had 
he. not, at any rate to some extent, been in accord with 
those feelings and desires. Did we not know anything of 
it from other sources, we could gauge the public mind 
of the, Elizabethan crowd from a study of Shakespeare’s 
plays. Doubtless he is for all time, but he is also, 
thi'ough and through, typical of his own time. 

All genius is imitative and impressionable in a high 
degree. Shakespeare was not an exception; he never 
struck out a new line for himself ; he only did better what 
his competitors were engaged in doing. The mind of a 
writer of genius is a musical instrument, played oh by 
every kind of influence, external arid internal, objective 
and subjective, suine of the latter, most indeed, being- 
inherited, as is the instrument itself, • , You. cannot play 
■^violin, music- Upon a trumpet/ Shelley, could hot have 
.’ivritteii. what Shakespeare wrote; the instruments were 
different, ' so ' were the times in which they lived. , 



CHAPTER V 


His Wife 


M ore nonsense has been wiitten iboiit Shikcspcait s 
mainage than ab<mt any olhei c\ent in his liie^ 
that IS saying much \\h) should \\t endear uui 
to sohe problems foi the solution of which we ha\c not 
the necessary data^ To what pm pose all the smmising 
about Shakespeare’s lelations with his wife’ We an 
leasonably sure as to whom he niaiued, but there is not 
an> leason to think that the maiuage was not happv 
Why go hunting af tei maies’ nests ’ The eggs m them aie 
geneially addled In any other line of lesearch those who 
dehbeiately indulged in myth manutactuie would be 
lounted as lunatics 

The fact that Shakespeaie was man led is known to 
us fiom the luscnption on his widows tombstone, ami 
fiom two entiles in the btiatfoid-on A\on legisteis — 

1 1,83, Ma} 26, Susanna diughtei to Willi.im 
Shikspeie 

1584, February, Hamnet and Judith sonne anil 
daughter to William Shakspeic 

That these weie the rhildion of om Will is piovcd 
1 )) will, if T ma) indulgt m a Shikespeaican qui]) 

Thcie aie vaiious clues as to whom he mained, and 
when 

In the Bishop’s Registiy at Worreslei them is a 
deed, whereby Fulk Sandells and John R)chardson, farm 
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labouiei'5 of Stiatfoicl in the Coimtj ut Warwick, bind 
Ihemsehes on Novembei 28th, 1582, m the sum of ;£4o, 
to take upon themsehes any liabilit)^ which might fall 
upon the Bishop in case thn maiuage between William 
Shakspere and .inne Hathwci ot Stiattord, maiden, 
should tiom iny uiusc pioic to be invalid, thej “to be 
maned togethei with once asking of the bannes of 
maliimon} ” Wheie the “bannes” weie to be called, 01 
the maniage to be solemnised, is not indicated Also, 

‘ the said Willm do nut piocecd to sulemni/ation of 
maiidg with the siid Anne Hathwey without the (onsent 
<if hir fiindes,’ which ma\ simpl> mean that the two 
guaiantors had come without any proof that Anne’s fnends 
did desiie the maiuage It should be noted that j£40 was 
then a hige sum, cqiinalcnt to at least ;^20o oi (uir 
money (bofoie the war) 

Shakespeare was an infant at hw, not yet being moie 
than nineteen >eais oi ige, ind accordmg to Anne’s 
tombstone she was eight je-iis his elder Rowe sa)s that 
she was the daughtci d one Hathawa), reputed to hue 
been a well to do yeoman in the neighboui hood of 
Siiitfoid la Septcmhei, 1581, Richard Hathawai ol 
ShotteiY, a hamlet in the paiish of Stratfoid, was buried 
\mong those mentioned in his will was Agnes, the eldest 
diughtei, Agnes and Anne being then \aimits of the 
same iinne Fuithci, to quote Sii vSidney Icc, Jhomas 
dhilUngton, a shcphcid m the employment of this 
Shotteiv Halhawai. in his will, bearing the dale 1602, 
mentions Mis Anne Shakespcaie in conjunction with ihe 
mothei of Anne Hathaway and two of her brothers This 
would seem to set all doubt at lest as to the identity ot 
\Iis William Shakespcaie It seems to me to be 
In fetched to aigue that the ldentlt^ of her husband and 
the poet has not bei n flchnitch proicd It docs not 
lualtei \ery much she was, that wc do not know wZ/a/ 
she was is a loss 

It IS not known when the maiuage took jilai e, but 
piesumabl) it was quite 'Soon after the bond was eveiuted 
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it Woicestei , noi do we know wheie it was solemnised 
\<)t in Stratford paiish, appaicntl}, as theie is no enlij 
to that effect in the legistei 

It should be noted as a turioiis toincidence that on 
the da\ pieiious to the Hathaway bund, a licence w'ls 
gi init-d to Wm Sha\pcre to main Vnna Whatelc} de 
Temple (irifton But, as lee points out, there weic 
mam illiam Sh ikespeaies then in the diocese of 
Woicestei Wh > \nni Whitcle} was we do not know 
ind unloitunitelj the Paiish Rcgistcis of Temple Giafton 
(oi tint peiiod ha\e lamshed Tt mai be noted that folk 
m ihe Humble position of oui William and Anne would 
s aufh hme applied foi i licence 

T cannot follow those who confidentl) state is a fict 
tint Sindells and Rychardson acted as thci did m oidei 
to make suie that Shakespeaie would do the “light 
thing by Anne Hathaway, it is just as likely that the 
ictiun was taken at his instigation But there is an 
KKgulaiity in the bond which gives some coloui to the 
suimise that the m image did nut meet with his paients’ 
ijipimal It was usual m such bond* foi eithei tho 
would be budegioora oi his fathei to be one of the 
suieties, Shakespeare could not hd\e been accepted as 
buch being an infant, and it is quite possible that at this 
date his falhei would not base been able to pioduce the 
lit cess 11 \ secuiil) 

It nm be faul} concluded that Shakespeaie w is 
mauled m Deccmbei, 1582 Within siv months his eldci 
daughtci was burn, so it is possible that his wife's 
itlations and he himself had realised that theie was good 
r< ason foi huiuing on the marriage It is sheei waste of 
time to enter into the arguments that haie been ad’v anted 
in 01 del to deal bhakespeaie of haiing been intimate’ 
with his wift befnie he should have been He was not t 
sunt, but a man, ind not the fust youth to hive yielded 
to the chaims of i woman oldei thin himself 

We aie without any detailed information as to Ihe 
kims upon which bhakespeaie and his wife hied, bul 
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thcie IS no leason whale\ei to smmise that the} did not 
ijCl along vcr) well He piohably Ined with hei in 
Stiitfoid until iftci the biith of the twins, Hamnet and 
Judith, 111 ii:; 84 These two weie named aftci Himnet 
(oi Hamlet) Sadler ind hii wife Judith, pi osperous trading 
folk of Stntfoid, wliu vvould stiicel} haie liked then 
names to hi^e boen given to the tbildren of a scandalous 
maiiiage or one which had been bittcilv opposed b} the 
family of the biidegioinn 

When Shakcspcaie left Stiatford, he may have taken 
his wile with him oi she nny have followed him lalei oi 
she mi} have always lemaiiied in chiige tif aflFaiis at 
home, we do not know Wc do know thit he alwavs 
looked upon Sti Ufoid as his home His ambition 
evideiitl} was to earn sufficient meins to establish himself 
and his w ife and his c hildren in a good position in his 
native town and to leave a propei endowment foi those 
who would sueceed him 

It we go to the poems and the plavs toi evidence is 
to Shikespeuc s views upon matrimonv, we can piovt — 
to oui own satisfaction — am Ihcoi} we ehnose to set up, 
ind knock down an} one else’s That way futilitv, not 
fertility, lies 

[ have lecentlv been le reading the Sonnets,’' and il 
sliongly forced itself upon me that, quite piobably, or at 
least possibly, some of them weie addiessed to his wite 
1 was not looking foi this, it just came on me as I wa& 
wondeung whv some of these poems had been wiitten, 
md to whom the} weie addiessed, if to an}one Theie is 
no evidence that his wife was an illiteiate woman, or thil 
she was not in fullest sympathy with his work We do not 
know at what date the sonnets were composed , some of 
them mav have been wiitten hcfoie he left Stiatford foi 
T ondon, and man) appeal to me to be quite vouthful and 
ingenuous Shakespeaic may have delighted to pleisc 
and to compliment his wife and the mother of his childien 


Toi uiticifem of the Sonnets in geneiil see pi^e 
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Why not ? It, is not unknown for poets to love their wives 
'and to write poems to them. 

The following are some of the Sonnets which I think 
may have been addressed to Mrs. Shakespeare: — No. 
XXy., in which he says that he finds unlooked-for joy 
. in that I honour most,” concluding with.: — „ ■ . ■ . ’ . 

Then happy Ip that love and am beloved, , ; ' 
Where 1 may not remove, nor be removed. 

Nos. XXVil. and XXVIII. can be most easily 
• understood if they were written to his absent wife ; written 
by him in town and sent to her in their country. home': — 


XXVIT. 


Weary with toil, I haste me to my bed, 

The dear repose for limbs .with travel tired ; 

But then begins ,a journey in my head, 

To work my mind,, when body’s work’s- expired t 
'' ' ‘ -For then my tlioughts (torn far where I abide) ^ \ 

' .-Intend' a zealous pilgrimage to., tliee, , . . 

->-■'•'‘1 , ■i^fnd-keep' my 'drooping Eyelids .open wide, - 
' ; ' \ Looking fin darkness which 'Uie blind, do see: ' 

. i.:' Save that my '.soul’s imaginary' sj^hti'. . ■ •!, 

Presents thy shadow , to my sightless -view, - , 

Which, like a j.ewel hung in ighastly.-' night, 

, . . . r ! , Makes black' night beauteous,' atfd 'liey old face ’ pew,- ' 

, Lo, thu.s, by ’d.ay ,,my limbs'^ by .;mght ,my-,aiind,’- ' 
tliee,, and for myself/ no d|uiet .find. '■ - ' 

^ :Xxvni.'.^ 

' , .--How’ can I then return in happy plight,; r 

: . I That aih' debarred the benefit of. rest? - . , ■ 

/ / ' - WTieh day’s Qpprei,ssrQn is liot'ishsed by night, ; ' v 

-^iSut (.lay by niglu and night by clay 'oppressM? 

. ■ •; .And’ each, ".though enemies- to' -cither’s .reign," V' 

/ - ']3o' in'.cbn'senKsh'akediands -to-.tortiw ' V ' / 

Tlie/qpe'' by- toil, .the 'pth'er_ to complpw^ ' 

How far' I 'l;qil,,st'iIL Turther-off/.frptp-'.thee..';,, ■ 
I t.ell the 'day, tO' please' -him, tboii' arLliright/,'./ ■ • 
:-.-iVhdLdost,.-luih "gthGe .whhP' Bdud^ilb/blbf 'Ihhe^^ 
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So flatter I the swart-complexion’ d night ; 

Wlien sparkling stars twire not, Ihpu gild’st the even. 

But day doth daily draw my sorrows longer, 

And night doth nightly make grief’s length seem stronger. 

Allowing for poetical hyperbole, that is just, the kind 
of thing, an emotional poet would write to an absent wife 
of whom he was dearly fond. ■ r 

I will not press this conjecture about the Sonnets, or, - 
rather, about some of them; it is sheer conjecture and 
without any proof. But, at the same, time, it seems more 
likely to be correct than the assumption that Shakespeare’ 
did hot love his wife, and wa.s badly faithless to her, 
careering after dark ladies of whose .identity the , 
inyth-rnongers are so sure. Shakespeare’s wife may have 
been beaptiful and dark and tantalising for all we know 
to the contrary. 

Why should he not haye vsrritten Sonnets I-. and LI. 
while on his return from a visit to his wife in their 
Stratford home? They will bear this interpretation a.s 
piausibly as, any other:— ' , . 

■ - ■ , , 'l. ' ' ' : ■ , _ . ? 

,, , ’■ How heavy do I journey on. the way, y ■' 

'When what J seek— my weary' travel’s end-r ,. , . ; ■- 

■ .'i , .Doth ' teach' that ease and ■ that repose ;to say," 

, ' . ' -‘ Thus .far the miles are, measured ifrom thy friend ‘ ' • 

The beast that bears me, tired with my. woe, , . 

■ . pltids. dully on; to bear that weight in me, , , . ' . 

' ' A.s’ if by some instinct- the wretch- did know' ~ ' i , . - 

‘ -His, rider, loved not speed, ibeing made from thee; . - . : 

' '.--4 .''.'The bloody ,;s;pur cannot, provoke him oh' ‘ -'J 

, That';, sometime'S; anger thrusts -into -his -hide,,; ' r 

iVV' .., '.'V^ich . heavily 'he ’.ahsu'ers 'with a- groan, /. '-v , - 

. .\’,/.M'qre- 'sharp 'tb-'ine Jthah'spurfinir to.his' side'; t" ' ,■ 

' ;F6r' that same groan doth -.put 'this an' my, mind, 

/'y '.' v ''My ./grief lies' onward, ;ah<i, ary 'Joy .behind.,' .'.'.''.C- ■ 
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' . , LI. ' “ ' 

Thus can my love ’ excuse the slow offence 
Of m’y dull bearer, when from thee I speed : 

From where thou art why should I haste me thence? 

Till I return, of posting is no need. 

Oh, w’hat excuse will my poor beast then find, 

MTien swift extremity can seem but slow? 

Then should I spur, though mounted on the wind ; ' 

In winged speed no motion should I know 
Then 0.1.0 no horse with my desire keep pace ; 

Therefore desire, of perfect love being made, 

Shall neigh (no dull flesh) in his fiery race; 

But love, for love, thus shall excuse my jade; 

Since from thee going he went wilful slow, 

Tow’ards thee I’ll run, and give him leave to go. 

If it be urged that with so full a love he should have 
; kept her by his side in London, well, there ihay Have been 

■ many quite good reasons for her remaining chiefly resident ’ 
; in Stratford; for example, to look after his, and her' 

, " children there, where it would be more-healthy than in' the ' 
city. , ' ' ■ " ■ , , ■ 

.. , Consider now this one: — " 

; V" ' "liXXl' ^ 

' ■ No longer mourn for me,' whenT am' dead, - • - . ■ 

i'.' -Than you .shall hear' the "surly sullen bell' ' 

■ ' - ' Give Warning -, to the world that I am 'fled • ■ ' ' . 

From this vile world, with vilest worms to well ; ' , 

Nay, if you read this linej remember not •- . ■ 

- v' '.The. hand that writ it; for .1 love you so, 

-That I in- your sweet thoughts 'would be f orgot,‘ •. 

; , ’ If thinking on .me then should make you woe. 

' oh if (T say) you looh upon this verse,' ■ \ 

■ When r perhaps compoimded am 'with clay, •' 

•, -.pd not so'tnuch as my poor "name reheat'se';' 

But let --your -love even -'with my '-life' decay': ' ■ ' ""r 
i.v Lest' the wise , wo, rid' should' Idoie,' into your nioctn,. 

And ifflork you- with-me ’a'fter ,I,janf gone. ; ' 1 ; ■, ' ''' 
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Sonnets XCI. to No. CV. may also have been 
addressed to his wife; I quite realise that they may not 
have been. Also, Nos. CIX. to CXX. This last may 
refer to some passing quarrel :~ 

CXX. 

That you were once unkind, befriends me now, 

And for that sorrow, which I then did feel, 

Needs must I under my transgression bow, 

Unless ray nerves were brass or hammer’d steel. . 

For if you were by my unkindness shaken. 

As 1 by yours, you’ve pass’d a hell of time : 

And I, a tyrant, have no leisure taken 
To weigh how once I suffer’d in your crime. 

Oh that our night of woe might have remembered 
hly deepest sense, how hard true sorrow hits, 

And .soon to youj as you to me, then tender’d 
The humble salve which wounded bosoms fits t 
But that your trespass now becomes a fee; 

Mine ransoms yours, and yours must ransom me. 

To receive that would almost make a wise wife 
resolve to have another tiff with her man, in the hope of 
provoking him to more such. 

May not the two following ,have been quite youthful 
' efforts' ll! that punning style to which he \yas. so rnuch, 
- addicted in.his early work, and^jfrom which he never quite, 
freed himself ? ,' Doctor Do, w, den . and , Oxford , are 
’respbnsible, for the italics: — ^ ; 

exxxv. ; . 

Whoever hath her wish, thou hast ihy Will 
- : And IF?// to boot, and Wi'// in over-plus ; , - 

More, than .enough am T that vex thee still, , , - 
..To -thy siveef ’ .will making 'addition thp^. , ' ,, ' 

Wilt thbUi . whose will is large and spacious, , ' 

'■ ■ ' . If ot 'onpe .voucb.safe, to hide .idy will in thine ? 

' .Shall' .Avill in others' seem .right gracjoiis, . • ' 

’ And' in my wili’.njo -fair acceptance shine? - 
C ' -. ' The ..sea,' all •water, yet, receives rain 'Still, ' , .' . 

; , And 'in abundance addeth, to his store,;''-, . 
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r .So then, being rich in WUh add to thy Will 
One will of mine, to make thy large Will more. 

Let no unkind, no fair beseechers kill ; - 

Think all but one, and me, in that one Will. 

CXXXVI. 

.If thy soul check thee that I coine so near, 

‘ ; ' 'Swear to thy blind soul that I was thy Will^ , ' , ' 

And.vvill, ,thy soul knows, is admitted there; 

Thus far from love, my love-suit, sweet, fulfil. ' ’ 

. Will will; fulfil the .treasure of thy love, ' ’ 

Ay, fill it full Vvifh wills, and my will one, - 
In things of great receipt with ease W’C prove ; , 

Among a number, one is reckoned none. 

. ' Then in, the number let me pass untold, 

Though in thy stores' account T one must be ; , ' 

For nothing hold me, so it please' thee hold , \ 

: : , That npthi'iig mC, a- something sweet to, thee .: ' . ‘ V. 

Mfake-hut my fiame thy Jove, apd love that still,; 

-T 'V' An<l then'thou'Tov’st. me>-«for-mymame is TFiVL 

•Ybuthfiil jioets CPU write this sort, of, stuff 'tb. their 
;; jady-loves, and surely Shahesbeare could, have; ..aeMevh’^ 
j {tliese.even'iri. the days of his courtship.''/ 

, evidfeece’ to show that he had, .not .experimented 
' -.before he-, went' , to vtown; - .and it would .'.h.aVe .Beeh’ -i 
Exceptional if a poet sq ffneHt, asdTe later .showed hiifflsb^ 

,, ■' had .'not early stretched Kis.wdngs. „ ' • '• ' "E'-y. ’ • - 'f 
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The Lucy Episode 


W HY did Shaikespeare go to London, Md when? 
We do not know. As to the why. It may 
reasonably be supposed that, as was the way 
sp often with ambitious, brainy young men, he desired a 
wider outlet for his energies and abilities than was 
provided by a country , town ; he would want to see 
'something of the wide world, and he would lilce to. make 
his fortune; Also, his father’s business affairs were not 'I 
' flourishing, which may have made the son wish for fresh 
>,hetds for his enterprise. Also, London was then the 
.literary capital of England. Of the metropolis he would . 
■/have heard .much, /not only in a- general --^ay but in a/;' 
./particular, ’from townsfolk; ^ had gone .thither. 

, ’ Then, there: is the story that he was driven oiit from” 
Stratford by persecutioiii from a local magnate, consequent-' 
'bn, a poaching affair in which he was mixed up. , 

.Nicholas Rowe, in his biography of Shakespeare, 
'>.1769', ;giyes the; .following, wbich .may be wholly or,' 
partially ;,truei or entirely fallacious;-- ‘ 

'S - , " He ‘had, by a misfortune, common enough . to. ydung ' 
///feiloivs, fallfen .into ill-company j and amongst them,;sonie, ,'; 
' . ‘that made /a' frequent practise of , deer-stealing, .engaged ; 
,;;:hirn with .tiiem .nibre than once /in- robbing a .park- that- . 

, /belonged; tb Sir Thomas Lucy of Cbarl.cote neat Stratford. , 
For , .this he . was prosecuted by, that 'gentieman, ,as, he- 
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thought, somewhat too seveiely, and, in order to revenge 
that ill-usage, he made a ballad upon him, and though 
this, pinbably the first essay of his poetry, be lost, yet it 
IS said to ha\e been so ^ely bitter that it redoubled the 
piosecution against him to that degiee that he was obliged 
to leave his business and famil) in Waiwickshire foi some 
time and shelter himself in London.” 

To which ma\ be added this, supplied some time 
befoie 1708, br the Reveiend Richard Davies, vicar of 
Sappeiton in Gloucestei shire, who says that Shakcspeaie 
was “muoh gi\en to all unlucldness in stealing venison 
and labbits, paiiitularl) from Sii Thomas Imry, who had 
him oft whipt. and sometimes impiisoned, and at last 
made him fly his nath'e county to his gieal advancement ” 

We can bclieie this stoiy, 01 not, as we see fit; but 
I cannot see any reason for disci editing it, though some 
ot the details may be fanciful This, too, should be 
borne in mind that around a famous man’s memory only 
those myths will giow up which aie hhly to be true, and 
the character of which is in keeping with his general 
lepute among those who kneiv him, or had heaid about 
him liom his contemporaiies. 

In any case, in those days deer-stealing was not 
looked on as a verj' heinous offence, except by the owneis 
of the deer. Quite reputable folk indulged in this illicit 
s])ort; witness a passage that Doctor Madden quotes from 
jFosbroke’s '‘History of Gloucestershire — 

‘‘ Some of the principal persons in this county (whose 
name I suppress when the family is still in existence) were 
not ashamed of the practice of deer-stealing. Henry 
Paimitei of Stone, an Attoiney-at-Law'c ; Giles . . then 

<jf Stone, Attoiney-al-T,awe_, Giles . then of , , ; 
George Smallw<rod, then of Duislay, and seven others, 
all inen of raetall and good woodmen (I mean old 
notorious deer-slealers) came in the night time to 
Michaelwood with deer-ne(s and dogs to sleele deer.” 

So why not Shakespeare, and not in too disreputable 
company ? 
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This reputed stiife with Lucy has led to the theoiy, 
now almost accepted as a fact, that Shakespeare took 
revenge on his old enern\ by caricaturing him as Justice 
Shallow Long ago I doubted if this were so, and later 
was delighted to find that Doctor Madden wholly 
demolished the conjecture This identification would 
never have been thought of if rt had not been that Slender, 
in “The Merry Wives of Windsor” (Act I , Scene i), 
refers to Shallow’s coat of arms as bearing a “ dozen white 
luces ” A few lines later Sir Hugh E\ans perverts this 
into — 

The do7en while louses do become an old coat well, it 
agrees well, pa’nant ; it is ci familiar beast to man, and signifies 
love. 

To which Shallow replies, in correction — 

The luce is the fiesh fish 

The luce was the pike, and therefore much has been 
made of Falstaff’s saying anent Shallow (“The Second 
Part of King Henry the Fourth,” Act HI , Scene 2) — 

If the young dace be a bait foi the old pike, 

I see no leason in the law of nature but T may snap at him 

But surelv it is to himself that Falslaff applies the 
term “old pike It is the old freebooter who will snap 
at the tempting bait 

Returning to the opening of “The Merry Wives,” 
Slender says that Robert Shallow is a Just' c of the Peace 
in the County of Gloucester, and the Shallow scenes in 
“Henry TV” are lard in that county, of that there is 
“ no possible doubt whatever ” 

The first Scene of Act V of “The Second Part of 
King Hcni'v the Fourth” is laid in a ro^m in Shallow’s 
Gloucestershire home, and we find therein’ — 

Davy I beseech 30U, sir, to countenance 'William Yisoi of 
Wmcol against Clement Peikes of the lull 
Shallow. Theie be many complaints, Davv», against that 
Visoi * that "Vlsoi is an arrant knave, on my know- 
ledge. 
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Could this have been wiitten by one who was nof 
tamilui with the country aiound Dursley^ ft is just 
possible that Shakespeaie had iclations resident in 
Duisle } , and a pathway through the woods there was 
long known as “Shakespeare’s walk” A family of 
Shakespeares resided there, and, more curious still, in 
the parish register of Sever ton, near by, appears the name 
of Hathaway Woodmancote, in the same district, is 
(oramonl’v pronounced Wonrol, or Womcot, it is situated 
at the loot of Stinchcombe Hill, known locally as “ The 
Hill, wheieoii is the site of a house that once belonged 
tfj a family named Purchase, or Perkis, and a family 
named Vi/aid, or Visoi, was connected with Wood- 
mancotc Hence — tan we doubt it^ — arose William Visoi 
ot Wincol vefsti<) Clement Peikes of the hill 

Wliatevei we may think of the luces in “The Meny 
Wires,” can there be any doubt that Robert Shallow came 
fiom Gloucesfei shire and not from Waiwicksbiie ? In 
“ Hemy TV ” Shakespeare diew his portiait at full length, 
going into altogether undiamatic details concerning his 
call} life in town, the “mad days” that ho had spent 
there, the lime that he lay “all night in the windmill in 
Saint Geoige s field ” with Sir John ; and so on What 
could all thib, and moie such, have to do with Sh 
Thomas Luev^ The Lucy family was of high standing 
and repute, and Sir Thomas a distinguished man Would 
Shakespeare, or any player or playwright, have dated 
to lake libeitifcs with such a raan^ I think not 
Cnricaturing the poweiful was not then a pastime to be 
puisiied lecklessly An important point, also, is this* 
that Shakespeaie was ambitious to become a local 
magnate himself Is it, then, likelv that he wmibl go out 
of his way to insult and offend a woithy and influential 
Sliattoid neighbour^ No 



CHAPTER VII 


In London 


I N 1587, Shakcspeaie’s name appeais a'y a paity with 
his father m an effort to < ome to some airangeinent 
with Lambert in regard to his mother’s moitgaged 
pioperty at Ashbies; but we cannot take this as pioof 
that he was in Stratford at that time So, presuming that 
he was at home when his twin chihiren were born, in 
February, 1584-85, no evidence has been found of his 
whereabouts and doings until we leain that he was a 
well-known writer and actor in London in 1592 

In September of that yeai, Robert Gieenc, a 
diamatist and general writer, died, having been busy 
during his last dajs in prepaiing a curious work which he 
called “ Greene’s Groalworth of Witte • Bought with a 
Million of Repentance ” In this quaint production he 
wains some of his literary friends against “ an upstait 
crow, beautified with oui featheis, that with his Tygcr^ 
heart wi apt in a Players hide, supposes he is well able to 
bumbast out a blanke verse as the best of you, and being 
an absolute Johannes Factaiim, is in his owne conceit the 
onl) Shake-scene in a countrie ” 

Some months later Hemy Chettle published a 
pamphlet, called “ Kind-Harts Diearae,” in which he 
makes due apology for having, as liteiary execulox to 
Gieene, allowed a scandalous attack on various wiiters to 
appear. The following passage is geneially accepted as 
having lefercnce to Shakespeaie; — "M>selie have seuie 
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his demeanour no lesse civill, than he exelent in the 
qualitie he professes; — ^besides, divers of worship have 
reported his uprxghtnes of dealing, which argues his 
honesty, and his facetious grace in writing, that approoves 
his art.” 

There is no actual proof that either of these two 
excerpts referred to Shakespeare, but the presumption is 
veiy strong that they did. 

We are on undoubtedly firm ground, however, with 
this entry at Stationers’ Hall: — 

1593, Xviij° Aprilis. Richard Field. Entred for his 

copie a book intuled Venus and Adonis. 

Assigned over to Mr. Harrison sen: 25 Junij. 1594. 

That is to say, Richard Pield printed and, later, Harrison 
sold a poem entitled "Venus and Adonis,” which is known 
to be written by Shakespeare, because he claims it as his 
work by appending his full name to the dedication. 

So we have our man in. London, with at any rate 
;orie highly-placed friend, and With a considerable, ; 

, reputation as an actor and writer of plays; he was nearly , 
thirty years of age; married and with three children. 

But at what date he went to London and of the- ,’ i 
events of his early years there we have no record. , We do ^ 
know very .fully, however, what was the atmosphere in -> 
which he found himself when probably not much over the 
.,age .;of.twerity-qne. . ' '• 'i,' 

It is useless speculating as to' what route he followed - 
when he first went to , town, for we do, not luidw, wherice' - 
' he' started. .' Not knowing his means, we cannot say' ho'w,-: ' 
he travelled, whether'afoot or astride a horse. ■ , / ' y, 

fairly , be, surmised that he did hot, find, himself , 

. friendless, when first he reached London; for there were n , ' 
good few Stratfordians there) and, bf coiirse, he ma)? hhve^ i' 
paid casual earlier yisifcs:to the town, .for there ' was , ^Uite ; - ,;, 
; ’-a .lot ofvgoing .and, comifig' .bdween 'the country town .and ; 
r the'"'metrppolis.V ' "'"v'’ 
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Sir Sidney Lee gives some interesting information 
anent Stratfordians with whom Shakespeare may — ^it is no 
more t'aa.n may — have got. into touch when he turned up in 
town. Of these, the most, helpful would have been 
Richard Field, at whose printing works Shakespeare’s first 
published poem was put to press. The printer was 
baptised in November, 1561, and was therefore about two 
and a-half years older, than the poet. He was the son of 
Henry Field, a thriving tanner, a neighbour and doubtless 
a friend, of John Shakespeare. In September, 1579, 
Richard was apprenticed to George Bishop, , a well-known 
London printer. It is most likely that Richard and Will 
were friends in boyhood days ,• at least, they must have 
kriowni of one another. Lee tells us that Field soon 
transferred his services from Bishoj) to a Frenchman, 
Thomas Vautrollier, a Huguenot refugee, whose widow 
he married in due course. Field at first worked in a shop 
in Blackfriars, close by Ludgate, and afterward at the 
sign of The Splayed Eagle, in the parish of Saint Michael, 
Wood Street. He died in 1623, surviving his famous 
friend. • . 

. What was Shakespeare’s first employment in town? 
We do not know, but, as Sir^ Sidney Lee puts it, , 

. Tradition and commonsense alike, point ,to the stage, as , • 
. an early scene of Shakespeare’s occupation in London.” 

■To what kind of a city and what kind of stageland' 
was he , introdpced ? Into what kind of compa,hy ■ would ; . 
;he fall? Jn short, what would be the influences brought 
to bear upon him ,? . . 

In size, London, was then what we should now look 
. on -as a , fairly large town, of somewhere about 

150,0.00 -inhabitants. , To the, eyes of one. from the 
country, visiting it for the first time, it must have presented , 
a magpificent appearance, this city of palaces and spires.; 

, We. have no right -to conclude that' Shakespeare came to , 
.town a,, raw, uncultured rustic. Rather, he was a keen- 
' eyed, keen-witted, not .nnleanied young man, ..probably in - 
dountryfied. garb ' and , with a broad twang, ' of ■ Warwickshire 
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in his speech. He would not be a ready gull, but wcjuld 
soon know his way about; his business experience would 
stand him in good slead, helped out with his shiewd wit. 
We know that this is the kind of young man that he must 
have been from oui knowledge of what he became 

He would be eager to see the sights of which^ he 
would hate heaid much He would want to see the livei 
and the wforld-tamous London, Bridge. It was the Silver 
Thames then, of which parson Harrison says; — "I could 
intieat of the infinit numbci of swans to be seene upon 
this iivei, the two thousand wherries and small boats, 
wheieby three thousand poor watermen are maintained, 
through the caiiiage and recaiiiage of such persons as 
passe oi lepasso from time to time upon the same ; beside 
those huge tide-boats, tiltbotes, and barges, which eithei 
eaiiy passengeis, 01 bring necessaiie piovision from all 
quaiters ...” He would want to see the splendid 
palaces of the Queen and of her nobles; the well-stoied 
shops in Cheapside; The Tower, which was so often to be 
the background foi scenes in his plays; the Temple, 
Westminster Abbey, Saint Paul’s. There was much to be 
seen. The throngs in the streets would strike the 
countryman with astonishment • the merchants chafering, 
the apprentices shouting, courtiers in gay appaiel, the 
city dames bedizened; the noise, the striving, the jostling. 
The dirt and the squalor would not be new to him. 

However great may have been his expectations, the 
impression made upon his mind must at first have been 
stunning. He must have felt that at last he was in real 
contact with life and have looked back upon the country 
towns with which he had been familiar as mere candle- 
lights compared with the sun. 

But it would not so much have been the contact with 
strange things as the mingling with fresh minds that would 
stimulate his brain to feverish activity. 

With the help of Field and other friends and 
acquaintances, he would soon be put into the wav of 
seeing in its fullest sense the life of the city. 
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I cannot credit the legend that Shakespeaie's fiist 
employment in London was to take care of the gentlemen’s 
hoises while they weie seated within the playhouse. But 
he may have been employed in Burbage’s stables. 

When he ai rived in town theie weie two theatres, 
bolli outside the city bounds, beyond Bishopsgate, namely, 
“The Theatie ” and "The Cuitain,” the foimer being 
owned by James Buibage, to whom Shakespeare’s 
knowledge of hoises may ha\e lecommended him 
Probably he soon got some soit of employment in The 
Theatre. Rowe, indeed, states that “He was leceived 
into the company then in being at first in a veiy mean 
rank ” Malone hands on a tale “ that his fust office in a 
theatie was that of piomptei’s assistant,” that is to say, 
call-boy. It does not very much matter how he got into 
the theatrical woild ; what does matter is that he did so, 
and seems to have made rapid piogiess. 



CHAPTER VIII 


Playacting 


I \ an lilumuuUiuj, iiticle in “Haipcis Mij^azinc, 
Mirrhj 1910, Piufessoi Wall ill admiiablj ‘*ums 
u]) the situition as rCj^aids uui knowledge oi 
Shakcspcaie — 

' I he mybteiy that sunoiindb the peisunalit> of 
bhakespeaie is, after all, made up laigely of oui ttwn 
ignoiance, much of which is inherited from dead books of 
laige pietensiuns, but most of which is the result of oui 
own pen else inrlmation to sit and fiddle in the daik 
rathei than walk in the sun The tiuth is, we have moie 
documentaiy evidence about Shakespeare than about any 
other dramatist of his time ’ 

But it IS not only documentai> evKienec as to the 
events of his life that we possess, we have also a full 
knowledge of the envuionment in which he worked, and 
fiom his wiiting'j we can gathei further evidence as to the 
influences which acted upon him It is the self, tlic 
mind, of Shakespeaie that is woxth studying, and the 
events of his careei aie only woith this to us, that thev 
help us to know Shakespeaie’s self 

Though the theatre in, say, 1586, was still the 
Cinderella of the irts in this countiy, the status of the 
acini was not one to be despised He was no longer a 
V igab )iidish man, and was biought into contict, moie 01 
less peisonal, not only with the high-boin, but also with 
those eminent in the world of Icttcis 
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In 1571, by Act of Parliament, companies of playeis 
weie compelled, in ordei to be free to practice then art, 
to secure the patronage of a peei, or “ othei honourable 
peisonage of gieater degiee ” This pationage does not 
seem to have been difficult to piocuie, it cost the patron 
nothing In Shakespeare’s latei days, the company in 
which he had become a shaieholdei, foi which he wrote 
and with which he acted, was numbered among the King’s 
seivants and was in fiequent attendance at the Couit * 

In 1576, James Buibage built The Theatie, the first 
regular playhouse in England The playeis theie, and 
latei at the Globe, weie always undei the patronage oi 
men of influent e, notably, Loid Hunsdon who held the 
office of Loid Chamberlain James’s son, Richard 
Buibage, was the most famous of the actois connected 
with the company, and must have been one of 
Shakespeaie’s closest friends It was piobably to this 
(ompany that Shakespeaie first attached himself, he 
lemained with it until his retirement from the stage By 
these players the gieat majorit) of his plays were 
pioduced 

Of constant and hue friends among his fellow-playeis 
Shakespeaie had many in addition to Dick Burbage, 
among them John Heminge and Henry Condell, to whom 
we owe the fiist collected edition of Shakespeare’s plays 
Buibage was probably a Londonei, and became the 
foremost actor of the day He "created” many of the 
leading paits in Shakespeare’s plays, among them 
Othello, Hamlet, and Leai One of the few anecdotes 
lecoided of Shakespeaie dming his life connects these 
two phyeis in an amoious adienture Burbage, so the 
story goes, during a performance of " Richard III ,” made 
an assignation with a fair lady m the audience, which fact 
came to Shakespeare’s ears When Buibage went to 


* l or full cletiiK ioaccimng the lliexhical tomp mies ol the 
see Sir Sidney Lee, “A Life of Willimi Shakespeo.it,’ where 
the subject is tieited with rullness and accuracy 
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keep his appointment, he found that he hadt been 
forestalled by his comrade, who added insult to injury by 
informing him that “ William the Conqueror was before 
Richard the Third.’’ 

Many of the player-folk were men of substanch arid 
held in high esteem, a noteworthy example being, Edw^d' 
Alleyn, who died in 1626, having made a large fortune' 
from theatrical and other speculations, much of which* 
went to the building and endowment of Dulwich Coilegk . 
Many of the players were well-travelled men, touring ' 
throughout England, going to Scotland,, where one of' 
their visits stirred up no little commotion, and visiting: 
the Continent; Germany, Demnark, Holland, France/ 
Austria, etc. -Shakespeare must have accompanied his. 
company on many occasions when, they visited the 
. provinces, but there does not appear to be any trustworthy; 
evidence that he ever, went overseas. There certainly: is; 
hone.siich in the plays ’he was interested .in.," whO;';'^ 
• what,?’ Vnot. bothering Mmseif , much about the “wheri';iin(|-: 
wherei” ' -He does n’ot take us to Venice, or Verdhay, iqr; 

, ; - Rome, , or. Paris/ or Troy ; his characters always, navp; 
London at their backs, and London ways and ma,nherS;fqr,! 
' Their environment. ‘ 

It; was into a world of wonders that this countryman? 
. entered. ■ Impressions of ■.the’ most m character must: 
/ I have, ?poured^ into -his.? eager, receptive,, retentiye..'rnin<i^^ 
i-raaterial 'toibe used immany. a scene of his i plays ahd , in 
, ' the drawing *of many of h,is characters lay .around him in 
' prpfusidn. , Again arid again he shows how' observant ..he; 

was of the, characteristics' of Eondoners, and his knowledge* 
; of the . town .must have been as- intimate; and 'peculiar 
. ' was that of Fielding,, Dickens and Thackeray. > V 

”■ ; He’v was. an actor,: and knew;, the ways of the playe% 

. through;- arid through, „ making, .frequent .reference, to thum, 
.„, 4 n,,the plays;,.. .Aubrey obtained some of his information-' 
regard^ Shikespeare from an old actor, WiHiamcRee^Qu#? 
wRo "died ; in 1682 , and ;whn"Was :i:he ■ sop; of G|iiistdpi|l%’ 
' ■ ; , Bees ton,'' ■ a ■ . fel Iqw-p layer ■ with ' ' Shalcespeare"; for /rngiriy , 
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year* ‘ Aubrey states that Shakespeare was “ inclined 
• naturally to poetry and acting,” which means, I suppose, 
that he was a born actor ^ also, that " he did act exceedingly 
well (now B. Johnson was never a good actor, but an 
. excellent instructor).”* His comrades, Heminge and 
.' Condell, speak of him as “ so worthy a friend and fellow.” 
Chettle says he was “ excellent in the qualities he 
, possessed,” thereby meaning as an actor. jHe played a 
part in Ben Jonson’s “ Every Man in His Humour,” and 
.. in the same writer’s tragedy, “ Sejanus.” John Davis 
, says, vaguely, that he “ played some kingly parts in sport.” 
./Gilbert Shakespeare is said to have been a frequent 
/visitor to his famous brother in town, and in his late days 
/ spoke of him as acting in “As You Like It,” wearing a 
, long beard ,• the part, perhaps, being that of Adam. IRowe 
,;„,say5 that he played the ghost in “ Hornlet,” and that this 
/•^was his most successful performance. It takes a , fine 
actor to prevent the said ghost from being a terrible bore. 

; /• Even if there were not any direct evidence that 
Shakespeare was an actor, we should come to the 
-/ conclusion' that he was so from internal evidence in the 
’t'/j^lays,^ or, if not an actor, at least yery , familiar with stage 
'-''rioingSi / ' ' 

' /The use, of stage terms is frequent. A' few examples 
; must here :suffiqe':-r-^' /' ' • • ' 

.. '/in Act TIL, Scene 5 of “ feing Richard TIL,” we' have . 
/ .’this from Buckingham,, into, whose niouth a poet who .wa.s 
... hot also a player, would 'scarcely have, thought of putting 
/.!;'sucbjfeidk:~ y ■ ^ 

.' TwlI I .can. Oounteifrit' the' deep tragedian', ' ’ 
r Sphaic and" look back, and pry on, ever}' side, ■' , ' 

Tfem.ble 'and -start- , at. wagging .'oE- a krawj,- .■./ 

7 ’ ’/ ' r 'lntending deep siispicion-./ghastly looks 

Are- at. my service^ like enforced. smiles;' '-•''''// ; •'/; 

El^^abfithans■^!md/' Jacdb'eans speifed/''thjs', dramatist's; hame , 
1?:^'./:’,-' '/ ' ' yjhd'ifEerently, 'Johnson ’’■■and/;” Jbhsdn^^ 
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Is this a i^ihe at some poor perfoimeis in the 
company ? 

Then theie is this, which does not come natuially 
fiom eithei of the merry wives concerned in Act III , 
Scene 3, of “ The Meiry Wives of Windsoi " — 

Mrs Pord Mistress Page, remember youi cue 

¥?j Fage I warrant thee, if I do not act it, hiss me 

This is distinctly stage chattel 

In '' King Richard II Act V , Scene 2, these 
well known lines are given to the Duke of Ynik, who 
would not likely have thought of such a simile, especially 
in an age when theie weie no theaties — 

Is in a theitie, the eies> of men, 

After a well giac’d irtor leaies the stage 
tre idh bent on him that enleis neM, 

Thinking his prattle to be tedious 

It IS moie often to the actoi who is not “ well-giacM ” 
that Shakespeare refers maybe his plays- had suffered at 
their hands and voices Theie is the wise and experienced 
aiUice to the playeis in "Hamlet” (Act III , Scene 2) 
The voice is that of the young pimce of Denmark, but the 
thought is that of the actoi -dramatist It is so well-known 
that I forbear to quote it 

Shakespeare does not seem to have been wholly 
content with the calling which biought to him his biead, 
huttei and jam, a dislike foi the " piofession ” which was 
shared by Macready, throughout whose "Dianes” tlieie 
luns a sub-current of regiet at his having to demean 
himself hi being an actoi If T lemembei rightly, 
C’harles Mayne Young was somewhat similarly disposed 

Seieial of the Sonnets toucli on acting more 
particuiaily these two* — 

cx 

ills, Hih true, I haie gone here and theie, 

And made myself a motley to the view, 

Gored mine own thoughts, sold cheap what is most dear. , 
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Oh, foi nn faihe ilo -sou wilh 1 oitune chide, 

The ^foddess of the haimhil deeds, 

Tint did not better foi in\ life pronde, 

Than public meins iihich miblic mannei bieeds, 

Thence come it tint mj. nime receives a brand, 

A nd almost then my nature n subdued 
To VI hit it works in, like the dvei s hand 
Piti me then, and wish I were renewed 

But we must not lay too much stiess upon such 
oulpouiings as these Shakespeare could boil over into 
poetr^ on an} sub|ect, and the aboic news may not ha\e 
licen his own, but just /ictitious emotion 

The piactice of the ait of acting is apt to ha\e a 
disastious effect on highh-stmng and strongly-emotional 
tempei aments , such Shakespeaie’s must have been In 
this case, I cannot but think that his having been an actoi 
led him on occasions to meiflow vith easily aroused 
emotion and to indulge in high-flown whiilwmcls of 
passion, (Vei stepping the modesty of natuie and making 
the judicious giieve We see this in many places in the 
plays It may have been at some such lesults as these, 
of which he was aware, that he glanced in the two Sonnets 
just quoted 

But Shakespeare’s gifts as an imaginative poet must 
often have antagonised him against his calling, not onh 
of actor, but of a playwiight bound to turn out plajs to 
order His longings as a poet and his love c5f the counliy 
must fiequenlly have pulled stinngly one wav, when his 
duty as a fathei witli a family to piovide for, the demands 
of his theatrical work and the calls upon his pen tugged 
irresistibly in the other diiection Probably the ^isits 
which we are told that he paid to his home were a means 
of escape fiom the noise and racket of an actor’s life in 
the busy metropolis , he would find in the companionship 
of his wife, children, and countiy friends a welcome 
change and lefieshment. 
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And may we noL aswme that his plays would have 
]>een less slipshod in their construction and less 
melodramatic, more poetical and less theatrical, had he 
been fiee to work where he listed, when the spirit moved 
him, and had not been harassed by being bound to turn 
t)ut such work as was most calculated to bring money into 
the theatre of which he was part manager? 

On one side of his nature he was a very piactir’al 
man, and he was the partner of practical men, who would 
light hard against his writing anything that would run 
counter to ascertained public tastes Far superior as they 
were in poetic merit to the work of any of his competitors, 
his plays — as acting plays — ^rvete of the same calibre as 
tlreirs Few, it an} , of them would have held their place 
for long upon the stage had it not been for the splendour 
of their poetry and the occasional glory of tlieir 
characterisation. 

The public tor whom he slaved was much like the 
public of our own time, though they could stomach a 
biulality and bloodiness at which we revolt even when 
sugar-coated by honey-tongued Shakespeare. The lew 
erlucaterl and discerning playgoers were swamped by the 
iiianv of primitive tastes and desires. The average man 
in those as in these da>s led a hard-working, drab, 
unrnmantic existence, and he went to the bear-baiting or 
to the theatre lo escape from it. 

There is a ^srocess of the mind known ji.s 
“identification,” which helps to the understanding of 
the audience for whh'h Shakespeare wrote and to which 
his actors had to suit tlieir playing; it also helps us 
somewhat to see Shakespeare’s attitude of mind towards 
his own creations This process is succinctly described 
by Doctor Bernard Hart in “The Psychology of Insanity.” 
He sa}s that identification “consists in identifying 
ourselves with another individual, either real or fictitious, 
so that we experience his joys, sorrow.s, and desires as if 
they were our own. . . One of the best instances is 

afforded In the reader of a second-rate romantic novel. 
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The evplanation ni the inteiest which this tjpe of fiction 
ai'ouses lies in the fart that the leadei identifies himself 
with the heio, lives vith him through a seiies f)f 
astonishing ad^entmes, falls in lo\?e with the heioine, and 
lives happily evci atteiwaids . . An even better 

example is piesented by the audience of a melodrama. 
Eveiybudy who has observed the gallery during an 
entertainment of this Idnd is aware that its inmates are 
living on the stage, and always, of course, in the part of 
the hero or heroine The illusion of reality which attaches 
to the play allows the day-dreaming to be (‘onducted much 
moie efficiently than in the case of a no\el. . . . It is 

because the audience insists that its da} -di earning be 
catered for, that the playwright is compelled to provide 
a liberal supply of peers, and In cast his scenes not too 
far from Mayfair.” 

We ran picture Shakespeare w^atching the audience 
in the Globe “lising” at all the riudei parts of his play, 
shouting with delight wh'^n there was a fierce fight, 
spellbound h\ the pomp and nrrumstanco of coiuts and 
of spectacular pioressions, dar/led with fine clothes and 
gorgeous trappings, and greeting wrth full-lunged ecstac} 
the more bhtant efforts of the tiagedians and the 
buffoonery ol the clowns; the while many of his best lines 
pissed unheeded in the turmoil oi the quick traffic of the 
stage The queer thing is, that this public stood so much 
poeti) and so many entirely ihaiming scenes: this public' 
that demanded with insatiable appetite ciude fun and 
crudest melodiama. He gave them all they avsked lor, 
and much else in addition We of to-day look at Ids 
plays and at his characters from a \er} different \T,ewpoint 
frejra that of the Elizabethan playgoer, to whonr 
” Hamlet” must have been a strenuous drama of bloody 
revenge and Shxlock a Figure of fun at which to jeer. 

Then, as now, the best Siiakespeare must have been 
caviare to the general in the theatre. Perhaps 
Shakespeare did not mind very much ; he was business 
man as well as poet. 
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A fmthei comment of Doctoi Hart’s is worth 
notice ; — 

"If v>o rise highei in the scale of art and consider 
the first-1 ate novel, or play, we find the mechanism of 
identification still at work, but appearing now in a less 
simple foim The leader no longer identifies himself 
nieieh with the hero, but lathei with all the chaiacters 
at once He finds poitrayed the complexes, oi paitial, 
tendencies, which e^ist in his own mind — and in the action 
of the no\el he reads the conflicts and struggles which he 
experiences in his own life Precisely the same remarks 
aie applicable to the first-iate play The reason that 
such productions only appeal to a limited class is that 
thei pie-suppose in theii audience the possession of 
mental piocesses sufficiently complicated to enable this 
identification to occur ” 

Of Gouise, neither Shakespeare nor any other 
dramatist e\er consciously reasoned thus, but as an actor 
he was in touch with his public , he had ever at hand the 
theatrical thennoraetei of the box-office leturns; he knew 
what faie it paid to set before the people, what meat 
would satisfy theii hungei ; and he was bound to provide 
it 01 to seek another means of livelihood 

Fortunately foi him, and still more so foi us, there is 
always a double element in the average theatre-going 
crowd * the groundlings, who can only identify themselves 
uith the typical hero and heroines, oi with typical 
emotions and actions of the character b, and those who 
can feel and see deeper, "the limited class,” who can 
appreciate a fine play or the fine things in a bad play 

We are all ( hildren of a lesser or of a greater growth: 
we all intensely want at times to escape from our 
suiioundings and to make-believe Children batten on 
books of gdventme, or play-act at being anything but what 
they are. Love of colour in life is pait of the make-up 
oi the healthy man and woman We grown-ups seek this 
compensation in various wavs : in the sensuous ceremonials 
of leligion, in the tempoiaiy visions and foigetfulnessesof 
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diink 01 of drugs, in fiction, in poetry, in the theatre 
The grown-up public of Shakespeaie’s day was thus 
till! si V , he gaie them hh»od and biutaliU, lust and lo\c, 
hate and leienge, lomance, comedy, tiagedy, faice — all 
that they demanded , gave them kings and queens, 
statesmen and wairiors, piiests and pemtents, counli} 
clowns and town fools, lovers galoie, with faithful hearts 
almost always and sometimes quite undeseivedly rewaided, 
and ovei all he spread the magic of his splendid verse and 
pi ose 

Jn his woik, and even as he tiod the boaids as actoi, 
Shakespeare himself found means of escape from the 
prose of life and forgetfulness of the irking compulsion of 
having to make himself "a motley to the view,” escape 
fiom the haid fact that foitune did not better for his 
“ life provide ” than to condemn him to write for bread and 
buttei and his home Was not his nature subdued while 
he was identifying himself with the creations of his 
imagination^ The chaiacters and some of the scenes of 
his plavs must have taken him away fioni leal life He 
escaped with Oilando to Aiden. went with Floii/el to 
Bohemia, journeying to a host of undiscov'ered rountiies 
in a vast variety of good company 

Had he not so identified himself with his creations, 
his work would have been lifeless and his chaiacters no 
moie than clothes-hoises, he could not have written the 
verses of ringing love and passion, of beautiful dreams 
and lovclv fancies that still stir nui hearts, enabling us in 
turn to identify ourselves with many of the children of his 
imagination 

It is noticeable, as probably the outcome of his 
unconscious endeavour to escape from his environment, 
that there is little of what would to-day be called realism 
in Shakespeare’s plays ; the emotions aie real again and 
again, but there are few lealistic pictures of the life 
around him, such as we find in the plays of many of his 
contemporaries, always excepting his scenes of country 
life and a few comic London characters The artist, 
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especially the poet, endeavours in his work to escape from 
that in his leal life uith vhich he is not in sympathy oi 
^^h^ch jais upon him 

Shakespeaie fled to a wmld ut lumancc oi high above 
the emotions ol a\eiage men and women when he was 
doing his best wuxk, that is to say when he was not 
walking against the giain 

He takes with him all those who aie willing and able 
to keep him company 



CHAPTER IX 


Early Plays (I) 


I T is not my intention to naiiate the details of 
Shakespeaie’s life, but to <*onfine myself to those 
happenings and surroundings which must ha^e 
influenced his mental deielopment and Avoik The idea 
of attempting this task was suggested to me by the 
outcome of a caieful study of the lives in conjunction 
with their woiks of seveial of my faAOurite authois, 
among them Miss Austen, Goldsmith, Thackcraj, 
Dkkens, Thoreau and Walt Whitman. With the life 
of Dickens, in paiticular, it is possible to become leiv 
intimate, the mass of biographical material is almost 
unmanageable I found that the mnie I learned of the 
cnents, even the minute details, of his life, the nioie 
cleaih could I tiace the working of his imagination, and 
what imagination really is and can accomplish This 
piocess must, to a great extent, be reveised with regard 
to Shakespeare. 

I found that the chief difficulty was that I could not 
start with decks clear; they weie lumbered up with so 
much nibbish "inherited tioni dead books of laige 
pietensions” which I had lead in the days of my youth 
Says Walt Whitman “You shall no longer lake things at 
second oi third hand, nor look through the eyes of the 
<lead, nor feed on the spectres in hooks ” 

ft was necessary to Ihiow oveiboard as much as 
possible of this lumber. To get lid of it all is impossible ; 
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some of it will lurk in dark corners, rushing out into 
consciousness at unwelcome moments to the confusion of 
free thinking. In order to help myself, I drew up the 
chart which appears in the Appendix to this volume. 
Among the “ events ” I included only what I believed to 
be ascertained facts, and not all of those ; the dates of the 
plays are, of course, no more than conjectural, but a 
careful reading of them in this order makes one feel that 
they follow on quite naturally, and that this order must be 
practically right, though the precise dates may sometimes 
be doubtful. To put it another way, had we no outside 
evidence of the order of composition, internal evidence 
ot progressing skill and of growing maturity would lead 
us to arrange them much in this sequence. 

We must not forget, however, that we have clues onl) 
to the dates of production j we do not know, and I fear 
never shall, exactly when they were composed, or how 
long he was at work on any play. A play may have 
simmered long in his mind before he set to work to get 
it down on paper. 

The title page of “ Venus and Adonis ” is dated 1593, 
arrd Shakespeare speaks vaguely of the poem as “ the first 
heyre of my invention.” This should not be construed as 
meaning literally the first verse he wrote; it is obviously 
too expert work to have been that. I think that many of 
the Sonnets had already been composed, and it is nearly 
certain that he had written, or produced whatever may 
have been his share of, "Titus Andronicus,” "Love’s 
Labour’s Lost,” "The Comedy of Errors,” and the three 
parts of " King Henry VI.” 

When Shakespeare began to write for the stage, the 
English drama was in the hotblood of its youth, full of 
almost superabundant energy and the joy of freedom from 
the shackles of tradition. Tumultuous and unruly: free! 
As Sir Sidney Lee says : " It was when the first performers 
of the crude infant drama, Lyly, Greene, Peele, Kyd, 
and Marlow, were busy with their experiments that 
Shakespeare joined ihe lanks of English diamatists. As 
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he set out on his road he profiled by the lessons which 
these men were teaching. Kyd and Greene left more or 
less definite impressions on all Shakespeare’s early effort^. 
But Lyly in comedy and Marlowe in tragedy may be 
reckoned the masters to whom he stood in the relation 
of disciple on the threshold of his career.” Very natuially 
the exuberant and fieij muse of Marlowe would attract 
and affect the young poet. Even had he had the 
inclination, of which he never at any time showed any 
symptom, to tiy experiments and to strike out lines of 
his own, he would not have been encouraged in such a 
course by the practical and experienced men for whom he 
worked. Theatrical managers in those days, as in thc.se, 
must please to live, and are only too ready to stick to 
what they believe to be the safest way to avoid losses. 
They give the public that for which the public has already 
shown fondness. Change in the style of theatrical 
productions comes about slowly. To quote Sir Sidney Lee 
again: ''In all external regards Shakespeare’s experience 
can be matched b} that of his comrades. The outward 
features of his career as a dramatist, no less than as an 
actor, were cast in the current mould. In his prolific 
industry, in his habit of seeking his fable in pre-existing 
literature, in his co-operation with other pens, in his 
avowals of deference to popular tastes, he faithfully 
followed the common paths. It was solely in the supreme 
quality of his poetic and dramatic achievement that he 
parted company with his fellows.’’ 

Whether or not ‘'Titus Andronicus” vras 
Shakespeare’s first dramatic production matters little j 
there can be no doubt that it was one of his earliest, 
being one of his most immature works. There has been 
much argumentation as to how much or how little of 
this piece came from Shakespeare’s pen. The hand of 
Shakespeare then was not the hand that wrote “ Hamlet ” 
or “ Macbeth,” and I believe that this accounts for much 
of the unlikeness in " Titus ” to Shakespeare’s later and 
matured work. I believe that the play is entirely his 
writing, reading throughout exactly as we should 
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expect >ouiii, Shakcspeiic to wute, being then in his 
imitatiie and cxpciimental stage To ns the pla\ is 
otTensive, but so iias Shakespeaie clsewheic It is crude, 
as is the wuik of Nouthful genius, as a rule It ■was a 
ichash most liLeh ot an old piece, which, ma} be, was 
sufhcienlK populii to be woith wilting up 

\s legal ds Shakespeaies esiliei works, theie is this 
\cu useful cMdencc in Francis Meie’s “Palladis lamia,” 
published in 1598 — 

‘ As the bouL of Euplioibus was thought to lire in 
P)thagoras, so the sneete wittie soule of Olid lives m 
mellifluous and honey tongue d Shakespeaie, iMtness his 
Vf nus and \dojiis, his. Luciece, his siigred Sonnets among 
his pm ate fiieuds, etc As Plautus ind beneca aic 
accounted the best loi comedy and tiaged> among the 
1 atines, so bhalcespeare among the English is the most 
excellent in both kinds loi the stage, foi comedy, witness 
his Gentleman of Verona, his Eiiois, his love’s labouis 
lost his Loie’s Laboms Wonne, his Midsummers Night 
Dreamt, md his Men haul of Venice, for traged'^, his 
Ruhard 2, Richard the 3, Henry the 4, King John, 
'‘litus Andronicus, and his Romeo and Juliet 

“As Epius Stoln said the Muses Mould speik with 
Plautus tongue, if they ‘\ould speak T atm, so I sij tint 
the Muses would speak with Shakosjieaies fine filed 
phi ase, if lhc\ w ould speak English ’ 

Wliifh shows the lepute in which Shakespeaie was 
then held, and, also, the fact that “litus Andiomcus 
was then looked on as his woik 

Do ioi Madden passes judgment that theie is no 
tiuo of Shakespeaies hand in Act I ot this pla>, but 
tint in the su ceednij^ U(s the woik of inothei wiitci 
IS ippiient, pioceeding lo ipplv his tests of Shakespt no s 
well piiucn Ime of the dawn of da} and his pcculiai use 
of the leims of the chase, eti 

\mong the passages he quotes in support of his 
lielief in Shikespt ue’s hand m these latci Acts ait — 
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Vilvinc’d aboAC pale en\y <? Ihrexlening leacli 
A.*! \ hen the golden sun salutes the mom 
V 1 1 hi\iiig gilt the ocean \sttli liis be ims 
Gallops tiie /odne m his ^iistenng coach 
Vnd over lool s the hij tst peering hills 

Vnd this — 

1 at, h 1st not thou full oltcu struck a doe 
knd boinc her cleuih bi lie keepers nosc^ 

And this — 

Ihe hunt is up the mom is bii^ht anl gicj 
Ihe hells are iiagniat and the -vioods re gietn 
Uncouple ucie uid dun akc i b y, 

\n 1 V ikt the c ipeur and is lovel bade 
^nl jouse th ] iinrc intl im huntei s ftd 
Anl ill the Coinl mi\ echo with the n is< 

And this — 

The buds chut melcdv 01 cier\ bush 
\n<l snil e lies rolled in the cheerful sun 
The gre n lenesipincr vilh Uie tooling win I 
\nd mikt t vhcqucrel shade \ on tue giound 

\nd whilst the bibblmg echo mocks the hoimls, 

Kephing shrilh to the web tunc! hoins, 

\.s iT I double limit wcie heul it once, 

Let us sit do Ml, and luoik their \el}ing noise 

And this — 

As tiue i dog Is fvti fought it he id 

Ihcse ind othcis givtn, as Dot toi Maddtn sats, tic 
f h irat teiiblic of Shake spcaics \soilc He icfeis to the 
inclusion ol thi'’ plaj in ihe Folio, judiciously saving 
“If bhiktsptaic had no pait in the » oraposition what 
induced the editois to jiiint it as his-' Ihe poorei the 
phy, the less the tempt ition to foist it upon the publit 
as Shakespcaies Quite so, and the Editois were close 
fuends and oltl tollca^ues of the doid dianntist, anxious 
foi dut honou) to be done to bis incnuny 
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Ab to the plot being full of loathsome details, this 
IS no proof that Shakespeaie did not wiite the piece, oi 
at least ie\Mite an older play In latei days he handled 
themes quite as unsaioury, but he did it with iipei 
judgment and greater skill As a voung writer, he would 
be most anxious to make a success, and he must ha\e 
known that the public loied to sup on just such hoiiois 
as lie contained in “Titus Andionirus ” Wc aie apt to 
ioiget that he did not wiite for us, but for his employeis 
and for his paitiLLihi public Who are we of to day that 
we should tell his tnends that a play was not written b) 
him when they tell us that it was ^ 

The very hrst lines of Act I hue to me a voung 
bhakespeaie nng — 

TSioble pitncnns, pilions ot m\ iifflil, 

Defend the justice of mv iiuse with iinis 

Vnd countnmen, m\ loving followers 

Uleid iiv su(cessive Utle> with vom swoids etc 

then, ‘Romans, fnends, followeis, favouiers of my 
light’ has a \ei> f^Inlllal bound 

Ihere aie many bad lines and pool passages, but 
what else would you expect in the eailv work even of 
Shakespeaie? He was, aftei all, a man, and not a 
demi god, and, theiefore, had to leain If the plot had 
been a clean one I don’t think the question of authorship 
would ever have been raised 

When le-ieading it lately, I noticed this In Scene 
I, Act II , Demetiius says — 

She IS I woHi'in, therefore to be woo’d, 

She IS a wom-in theiefoie may be won 

tompaie this with “Richaid HI Act I , Scene 2, 
where Gloucester sa) s : — 

Wis evei worn in m this humour woo cP 
Wis eiei woman in this humour won? 

And this “ Iht Two (Vntlemen of Veiona/ Act HI , 
Scene i — 
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That man that hath % tongue, I sav, is no man 
Tf uith his tongue he cannot uin i woman 

And this " The First Pait ot King Henry VI Act V , 
Scene 3 — 

She s bt lutiful in<l therefoxe to be \\ oo d, 

She IS 1 woman theiefoie to be won 

And this “A Midsummer Night’s Dieam,” Act I] , 
Scene I Helena says — 

e (. mnot fight foi lo\e, ib men mia do, 

We bhoul 1 be woo d ind wcie not made to woo 

Returning to “ litus,” Act IV , Scene i, vve hnd 
mention of Ovids Metamorphoses, bi ought in quite 
unnccessanly, any other book would hate suited the 
occasion as well , and, close aftei, a reference to the 
'^tragic tale of Philomel,’ of which Shakespeare seems 
to ha\e been fond Immediately following aie references 
to laiquin and I ucrece, anothei favouiite with the 
dramatist ind elaboiated by him into a long poem 
Again, a little later on, to Brutus and Luciece 



CHAPTER X 


Early Plays (II) 


P ASSING fiom “Titus Vndiomfiis ’ to ‘love’s 
I alioui s T osl IS. like guin^r tiom a decoiated 
(harnel house into the sunlight, oi, rather, into 
the suniise, foi the lattei play liubhles ovei with the 
ehulliente of a youthful poet But though Shakespe.ue 
is heie his most joyous self, he is still hampered b> 
imitativeness In this case I the Euphuist ib liis 
pattern liav.es of the influent e <jf the writer of 
‘Euphues” aie to be found in lai latei woik of 
Shakebpeaie On the title page of the (Quarto edition 
of 1598 we hare the pla\ desnibed as “A Pleasant 
Conceited Corned),’ exattly what it is, leiy pleasant and 
full of conceits Ihere is some capital Shakespcaiean 
tooling, and quite a few touches of sportsmanship Heie 
is what ma) have been a memoi) ot a happening in his 
f ilhei s house, Shakespeaie making Holofeines sav — 

1 do dme to da) at the father’s of a certain pupil of 
mine where, if {being repa-vt) it shall please you to gratifv 
the lible with i grate, t will, on ni) privilage I hive witli 
lilt pirenls of the aforevvdid child or pupil, undertake \our 
ben venuto ( let IV , Ss 2 ) 

It lb not at all impiobable that bhakespeaic’s mastei 
did Mbit Shakespeaie’s fathei 

We now come to that jnll) bit t)f tooling, “The 
Corned) ol Frrois whuh w is (ust printed 111 the Polio 
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of 1623 We should u(.\ei foiget to be gialeful lo the 
friends of Shikespeaii. v\ho weie lesponsible fni issuing 
this edition of his woik , loi without it we might hate 
lost many of his plays Ihet weie oui fiiends as wtll 
as his 

•'The Comedy ol Eiiois” is just a capital, poetical 
faice Thcie is not teiy muth of Shakespeare’s self to 
note in it 

In Act I , Scene 2, theie is a passage which mat 
hate been a memoiy ol the wnter’s atiital in I^ondnn — 
1 11 tiew the ramneis of the town, 

Peruse the tnders, gi/e upon the buildings 
And then letuin, ind sleep within mine inn 

And theie aic a few typical Shakespeaie spoitmg 
allusions 

Foi contemence, and not tioubling too much about 
exact chionologt, it will be well next lo take togethei 
the three paits of the “Henry VI ” tuology, piesumably 
Shakespeaie s fiisl attempt at historical diama It is noi 
necessary lo tenture I'lto the mtermmiblc rnntroveisx as 
to how much of thes-* diy plays was the woik cl 
Shalcespeare, but 1 will point out this Eien in the dais 
ot his matuiiti, woiking ippaientk in haste and at high 
piessuie, he turned out much pooi stuff in this getuc 
quite unwoithy of Ins getntis as 1 poet Wh\, th'-n 
should we leject these tailv plays because (hev compaic 
badly with his htci arhicienicnts in the greater works •* 
As well might we deny the authenticiti of much ol the 
early writing of Keats, Shelley, \^oulswurth and < thcis 
Even genius, a lule, has to learn to fit, and the lust 
efforts aie lathci ineffectne At the time which we ai“ 
considering, Shakespeare was m his expeiimental 
imitative stage, and the \eise and piose that he tmned 
out then was, as a whole, utteily unlike and inferior to 
what was to follow Onh heie and theie do we find 
gleams of the glory to tome and typical instances of 
methods and maimeii&ms which afteiward came to be 
iilenti fieri with his work 
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Shakespeare’s shaie in " Henry VI ” was apparently 
the Immediate cause of Greene's outburst of spleen, foi 
in his diatribe he lefers to the “ upstart crow, beautified 
in our leathers, that, with his Tygeis heart wiapt in a 
Plaveis hide,” etc A stiange fowl, indeed ! In “ Heniy 
VI.,’’ Third Part, Act L, Scene 4, there is the line;— 

0 ligei's heart w ripp’d in n w-nmin’s hide. 

The editors of the Folio tell us that these thice 
Heniy VI” plajs were wiitten by Shakespeare; they 
must have known what the\ were talking about, and 
there weie many vho weie in a position to contiadirt 
them, and who would doubtless ha\e done so, if they 
weie in eiroi. It is aigued that the verse is veiy poor 
stuff and for the most pait unworthy of him, all sorts of 
finicky metrical tests being applied; this dues nut prove 
that the young Shakespeaie did not write it. The cruel 
mis-statement of the chaiacter of Joan of Aic, we are 
told, could not have been perpetrated by him. Why not? 
If he had pictuied her otheiwise than he has done, that 
ivonld be the wonder. Shakespeare knew and cared as 
little about the veracity of his histoiy as did his 
contemporaries; that is. to say, he did not worry about 
it at all Often in his mature days he shamefully 

mangles historical tiuth. The average Englishman of 
that day no moie iindei stood the character of Joan of Arc 
than foi many yeais did Englishmen understand that of 
Oliver Cromwell I am told bv his friends and colleagues 
that Shakespeare did write “Henrj^ VI.,” and I find no 
reason for impugning either their honesty or their 
laiowledge. That Shakespeare revised old work U 

undoubted, but that does not piove that at any rale the 
most pait of the dialogue was not his writing, or that he 
did not approve of the scheme and characteiisation of 
the plays Doctor 'Madden says lespecting the 

"originals” of the plays: "A compaiison of these old 
dramas with the plays as piinteil in the Folio, discloses 
precisely the same process as that by which the comedy 
of 1 594 was transmuted into ‘ The Taming of the Shrew ’ 
Certain passages rewritten and bectane instinct with life 
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and racy nf the soil. Vague oi inaccuiate allusions 
become truthful and stiiking, and some distinctively 
Shakespearean touches are added.” 

Shakespeare altered and added when he thought 
change was called forj so that he must take the blame 
or the praise not only foi what he actually wrote but 
also for what he thought it right to retain. If not the 
sole constructor and wiiter of these plays, Shakespeaie 
must be held responsible for having given his name to 
all therein; he fathered them and in the opinion of those 
“in the know” was theii author. If he had consideied 
them a discredit to his name and fame, among otheis his 
fiiends and fellow-play eis, Heminge and Condell, must 
have known that he did so 

But all this fighting about the exact share that 
Shakespeare had in the writing and composition of 
“ Henry VI.” interests me only because it is so typical an 
example of setting the cart before the ho’-se. I am told 
tliat because foi the most part these plays aie such pool 
stuff they cannot for the most part have been the work of 
Shakespeare ! To me they seem to have been just such 
pool stuff as a beginnei, however clever, would ha^e 
written. 

The works fit in exactly uith what, I hold, at that 
date would have been Shakespeaie's capacity and want of 
experience and of knowledge. Shakespeare’s mind, .skill, 
ait, gift of expression, developed in a normal not a 
supernatuial way. Theie lie the long and the .short of it. 

In Act L, Scene 5, of Part 1 , there is this pleasant 
country-life touch: — 

.So bees with smoke, and doves with noisome stench, 

Are from their hives and houses driven away. 

They call’d us toi our fieiceness English dogs , 

Now, like whelps, we crvmg lun away. 

And in Act TI , Scene 3, is this- — 

Between two hawks, which flies the higher pitch ; 

BeUvfccn two dogs, whuh hath the deeper mouth 
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\n<l IS not this piophctir ot ^ T list iff Vet IIT , 

Lne 2 — 

Vr; /■ rF \\iiilhti nn ' lo lit im'.df bi Jlijil 

\\e ue lile lo liii lit oitrlhiow igim 
( i(;ixm Wlnl ' mil ini flv, ii 1 lei t Loid Talboi^ 

7 Aj 

\.ll the I ilbot’j in lie \ oild, to sue m 
life 

(apt r OM iidlv Icnight ' 

1 his bit muht ha\ e sturk in the hai k rtE;ionb of 
Shikosiieiie’s raemor} md fli aled into consciousness 
aoUn when he was woikine; up the ihn ictci of the tat, 
cmnidh knight 

No one hut a spoitsmin could hue iviilten the 
dfsciiplion in \ct IV , Stone 2 , when 1 ilbot speaks of 
the English as 

piik d in 1 boiuidul m i p dt 
III It Iiei 1 of 1 ngl ind s timorous deei 

In Ih'’ Sf rond Pail otoui the following passiges 
\( t U i-'Liie ^ 1 I'piril loufh it ti\ern talk — 

Fi f/ Vt/ bv > Here ne/hbour TTotnci T diinl to \on in 
lup cf »iclv 

s' fi! \ ft ^ n/t ^rd lici n i^libnus h u s i luj ol 
tiiainuo 

n ) f \ hh n A.nil hut t jd of ,nod douhit beei 

"s-iiuLhe’ cointis lift toirh ( TV Sieiu > — 

Di / S}u u is in leed i jelluS d iiglilei, ind soil m m\ 
h( es 

/ But now <1 lilt, n t ihli lo tind with lui fiurid 
puk she wishes buds hue it home 

' Bulks Clint up again in ‘1110 Mcn\ Wnes o{ 
Windsni ’ 

Ihis IS fiilhmtd shc/rth In i homch snrcrh fiom 
Code — 

llitie sh ill be in LfigHiid suen hill ptunj leases sold 
for 1 penni , il e thiee hooped pot shill hue ten Jioops, and 
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I -vmII make il felonv to clunk small beer All the lealm 
shall bt m commcn ind in Cheapside shall ni) pilfiej go to 
gr iss 

In Vet V , Scene i, a lefexence tn beai baiting, 
vchich wnuld delight the “spoits in the audience — 

( lifjoid Vie these the beaisi* "We 11 bait thy beais to death 
Vnd manacle the beai w ard in then chains 
II thou dir st bring them to the b iiting pi ice 
Tiirnard Oft hue I seen a hot o ei weening cm 

Hun bick ind bite, because he was witheld, 

Who, being sufleied with tlie beai s fell paw, 

Hath clapped his tail between las legs and cued 

In ihr Thud Pul \te hnd anothei bear bit, in Act 
1 1 , Sr ei c t — 

Is a bear, encompissd round with dogs, 

Who 1 aving pneked a lew md made them ciy 
The rest stand all iloof and b irk it him 

ShaU‘»pearfc w \s fvidenth as keenly obsenant at the 
b=ai ling iH he t’ns elsewheit 

Lciuntu hie and spoil Act III , Scent i — 
rnU he fu Undei this thick giown bi ikt we 11 shioud oin 
schci 

1 ( 1 thiough this liund moil the deer will come 
Vnd in this coicrt will we mike our stind 

0 illmg the principil of all the deei 

S r nd Ke / /- T 11 st u ibc e the lull -.o both mai shoe t 
r h /f lint cinnctbe ihc noise cf tin cioss bow 
Will SI ire the laid, ind so mi ihool is lost 
Ifeie we stind both, nd um wc. it the best 
Vnd, for the time sh ill nc t seem tedious, 

1 11 tell hiec whit befell me on i du 

In this sf If pi ICC where now w c mean to stan 1 

but ihs' wt ne\(i heai whil b fell 

riie^'c lints bill of (juitc um illtd feu ind levlistic 
detail must siiuly be leminiscenl luikin, in untonstnms 
rntmciiv, the stimulus tint summoned it to ton'c lousncss 

r 
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hi\ing been perhips, a single woid, such as 1 “foiest, ’ 
f)i keeper These v<»uls do not appeal in the Folio 
n the stage dirt-rtions but they weie m the wiitei s mind 
as the sf enc u is in his mind’s eye 

We may now take two plays which show a gieat 
adiaiKt, both in the handling of chaiactei and m the 
wilting Richaid III and the ’^Two Gentlemen ot 
Vcioni 

It seems to be generally admitted that “ Richard III ” 
is Shikcspeiie iin idulterated ind it follows histoncally 
the Ihird Part ol ‘ Hniiy VI It is lattling good 
liistuucal meludrjma lifted out of the lut of sudi things 
h} some g( igeous pocLij It iSorded Rich aid Buibagc 
a line <hance of sticnnous aitmg of which ippaiently he 
aiaikd hunself ti the lull 

1 heie is not much that need be said heie about this 
ph), except that as a whole, it shows a most marked 
advance upon “Heniy VI’ The action goes swiftly ^ 
the leise is lalunt and xigoious, and the charactei 
diawing, though quite conventional, is amply good 
enough for the occasion Richaid is no moie than the 
stdj,e type of melodramatic monstei, but as such he is 
I'j well done as could be, and theie is a distinct and not 
unsuccessful attempt to put some individuality into the 
women folk 

Theie 1% a capital little bit of London in the third 
Scene of Act II — 

7sf i. it CiroocI moirow, neighbour whither awiy so Hsi? 
snd Lit I promise you, I scarcely know myself, 
lie ltd iQu the news abroad? 

itt (it Yes, ihit the King is dead? 

nd Cil 111 news, byr lady, seldom comes the bettei 
I fear, I fear, ’twill piove a giddy world 
Inter another Citizen 
^rd Cit Neighbour-., God speed’ 

/r? (it Giae you good monow, sir 

i,rd ( it Doth the new , hold of good King Edw ard’s death? 
md Ctt A,j, sir, It IS. too true, God help the while' 
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Ctt Then masteis, look lo see i ti Dubious world 
1 t { tt. Mo, no, b} God s good grice, his son shall leign 
■^rd. Lit Woe to tie lind that s govein d by x child* 

^nd i -it In him there is a hope ot government, 

Which in his nonage, council undti him 
\nd, in his full ind ripened yexis, himself 
Mo doubt shill, then and till then, j,o\ern well 
lit C it So stood the state, when Ilenrv the sixth 

\\as tiowned it P iiis when but nine months old 
)d Cit Stood the state so? No, no, good friends, God wot* 
h 01 then this 1 ind w is famouslj enrich d 
\\ilh politic grive counsel, then the king 
Had \iituous uncles to protect hi'' grace 
( It Why, so hith this, both by his father and mothei 
Lit Better it weie they all came b> his father, 

Or by his father there were none it all, 

Jor emulation, who shall now be nearest, 

^^lll touch us all too neai, if Goa prevent not 
O ' full of danger is the Duke of Gloucester, 

^nd the queen’s sons and brothers haught and proud 
And were the} to be rul d, and not to rule, 

This sickly land might solace is before 
/r/ Cit Come come, we fear the worst, all will be well 
( it When clouds be seen, wise men put on their cloiks, 
When green leaves fall, then w^mter is at hand 
When the sun sets, who dotli not look for night? 
Untiraelj storms make men expect a dearth 
All m ly be w ell , but, if God sort it so, 

’ll', more than we deserve, or I expect 
>nd Cit Tiulv, the hearts of men are full of feai 
You cannot reason almost with i min, 

That looks not heavil) and full of dread 
■^td Cit Before the di}s of change, still is it so 

By a diMne instinct, men’s minds mistrust 
Pursuing danger , as, by proof, w e see 
The watei swell before a boisterous storm 
But leave it all to God Whither away? 
gnd Cit Marrv, i e weie sent for to the justices 
Cit A.nd so w as I 1 11 bear you company 
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This seems to me to be quite the finest scene in the 
play, it IS homely, but it is full of fate, and the little 
sketches of the three citizens aie admirably touched in 

But " The Two Gentlemen of Verona ” possesses far 
moie interest than “ Richaid III ’ for the student of the 
developing dramatist and poet It contains examples of 
his typical faults and merits It shows that Shakespeaic 
was still greatly under the influence of Lyly, that he had 
not let quite found himself, but that he was well on the 
11 ry to do so His experience ol life was growing fuller, 
his knowledge of men and women increasing, his touch 
both in verse and in prose gaining strength The comedi 
shows advance both in mind and in ait, in thought and in 
expression 

The plot deals with the romantic adventures of a 
quartette of lovers, and Shakespeare s favounte device of 
a woman disguising herself as a man is used Also in 
Launce and Speed we liave two quite Shakespearean 
serving men 

Shakespeare shows m this as in many olhei plays 
utter indifference to die conduct of his plot He does 
not seem to caie to take the trouble to lendei the 
behiMour of his chaiacleis ci edible Could anyone 
belieie that Valentine could foigivc the base treachery 
and lying of his bosom fnend and trusted confidant, 
Pioteus^ It jais badly Then there is the Duke, who 
would, presumably, hare been a man of some expeiience, 
hut who IS as easily gulled by Pioteiis as would have been 
any callow youth And what kind of a woman was Sylvia 
to take so calmly Valentine’s proposal to hand her over 
to Proteus ^ And how could she swoon when she thought 
she had lost so pooi a thing as that young man, and then 
tall him to her aims at a moment’s notice? Finally, 
there is the ci owning absurdity of the Duke’s forgiveness 
of the outlaws and his taking them into " great 
employment ” But this huddling up of the end of a plot 
is common with Shakespeare His lovers foigive any 
neglect, however great, on the smallest provocation in the 
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vay of repentance In one of his latest works, "A 
^Intel’s Tale,” he allows the Queen, who has letired foi 
iTears, deepl) wronged by a silly husband, at last to throi\ 
lerself gladly into his arms' Yet there are many who 
tiold up Shakespeare as a master of stage naft, and as 
gifted with an insight into the hearts of men and women 
fthirh has neither been surpassed noi equalled 

Some, however, of the characters in “ Two Gentlemen 
oi Verona” are an advance upon those in the preceding 
pla}& Thurio is a capital fop, Eglamoui a veiy decent 
fellow, Julia’s host is quite alive, Speed and Launce 
amusing, despite their verbal quips, which glow tedious 
— Shakespeare deaily loved a pun' — and Julia, admitting 
hei too great weakness for weak Pioteus, is quite i 
charming lass 

There is a bit of London and a bit of country life 
worth noting 

Act II , Scene 5 Launce says — 

I reckon this always — ^thal a man is nevei undone till 
he be hang’d, nor never welcome to a jdace till some 
certain shot be paid, and the hostess say ‘ Welcome 
Sfeed Come on, )ou madcap, I’ll to the alehouse with >ou 
presently, there, for one shot of fi-ve pence, thou shalt 
have five thousand welcomes 

Herein Shakespeare shows his wonted indifference to 
“ local coloui ” , this is scaicely the talk of two Italian 
seivanls 

Then, at the close of the same scene, Launce tells 
Speed that he is not worthy the name of ChiisUan, 
because he has not so much charily in him as to go to the 
ale with a Chiislian ” The “ ale,” of course, l^ing the 
old world country festival, so well depicted in “ The 
Diaiy of Mastei William Silence ” 



The Poems 


I N tiding to g<» deeply into Shakespeare’s mind at tbi'i 
period of his life and work, it is neccssaiy to look 
into his poems They are: — 


a Venus and Adonis 
h. Lutrece 

c The Passionate Pdgiim 
d The Phceniv and Turtle . . 
e Sonnets 


PubhsJicd 1593. 
„ 1594. 

„ 1599. 

„ 1601. 

,, 1609. 


The dates of publication of the last three give no clue 
to the date of composition. 


a. 

“ Venus and Adonis ” wa.s entered at Stationers’ Hall 
on April i8th, 1593, and was issued from the press in the 
same year. The title-page includes this: — ^"Imprinted 
h) Richard Field, and are to be sold at the signe of the 
white Greyhound in Paules Church-yard.” The author’s 
name does not appear on the title, Imt is appended to 
the Dedication, 

We do not know at what date the poem was written, 
and the poet’s statement that it was " the first heyre ” of 
his invention conveys no definite information. That he 
had not written any verse before this is not credible. He 
could not have suddenly acquired the skill to compose 
this long poem, which, as Sir Sidney Lee says, ^'is 
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affluent in beautiful imageiy and metrical sweetness/’ and 
which is without doubt the work of a practised if imraatiue 
pen. What ha\e become of his earlier flights we dont 
know; we might nut find in them anything which would 
add to hifa reputation, l)ut certainly they would help us 
to an understanding of his devel(jpment Maybe he 
brought some of them to town with him, and showed 
them about among his private friends, but did not consider 
them worthy of publication , ma) be he left them at home ; 
maybe he destroyed them. We don’t know^, and must 
leave it at that. 

“ Venus and Adonis " achkn ed immediate popularity, 
at least si\ editions being issued irr the poet’s lifetime. 
It placed him at a bound among the recognised poets 
of the day. 

It is written throughout wrth a luxuriance of diction, 
a pomp of language and a warmth of colour that is in 
strange contrast with his dramatic work of the same 
period, and I cannot but feel that he was hampered when 
workirag in the dramatic medium, in which he had not 
yet made himself at home and did nut dare to be himself. 
In “ Venus and Adonis ” he was free to go as he pleased , 
he was not writing at the dictation of his theatrical 
masters; he had not to keep arr eye on the work of his 
predecessors, or to bear in mind the audience by which 
plays were damned or applauded. He was young, not 
yet thirty, boiling over with life and energy; he “let 
himself go.” 

The poem could not have been written by anyone 
who did rrot know and love the ('ountry and field sports. 
How thoroughly Shake.spcarean is this : — 

Lo, here the gentle lark, ’^e^ly nf rest. 

From hi>, moist nbmel moiinlb up on high. 

And v 'rives the morning, from whose viUn breast 
The sun anseth in his mijcsty; 

Who doth the world so gloriously behold, 

That ceclai-lops and hilla s,P£in burnish’d gold 
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Shakespeare loved the early hours of the clay, as do ■_ 
all good sportsmen 3 most poets show preference for 
sunsets: 

But the poem must be- read through in order to 
appreciate how fully crammed it is with knowledge, of , 
the horse, the chase and so forth. Thei'e is' .that 
wonderful description of "Adonis’ trampling courser,” of 
the pursuit of the purblind hare,, and so much else. 

b. 

The success of “Venus and Adonis ” would naturally.. 
'suggest to Shakespeare that it would be wise to follow it.; 
up, as quickly as might be, with another pOem on siinilar ' , 
lines. On May 9th, 1594, “The Ravyshment of Lucrece ”, ! 
was entered at Stationers' Hall, and was published in the : ; 
same year, Field again being the printer. . , , 

Mr, Knox Pooler sums • up the situation 
, Compared with its predecessor, “Lucrece,” he, says, is/'?' 
“at once -less interesting ahd'more respectable.” .Oh-'.'; 
attempting a re-reading, I found I had not the patierice; 

- to, get through it. I am in good company, for in SamheT’: 

' . Butler's Note-Books ” there; is this bit of frarik COmmbnv-, 

; sense: “I have been tiying to read ' Venus arid AdpiiisV 
'and the 'Rape, of Lucrfece,' hut caimo,t get, on with: themo" 

, .They teem with fine things,- but they, are gqt-up fine' 

: things.” ,.I cannot agree .about "Venus and, Adonis^” but,;- 
/ ,1 do , feel; that “ Luqrece” is a^thihg of effort: It is.dull , 

' ' 4^ it was not, written because, it Aflcf .to. cdme , 

. ". forth,: hut because the author vrished to lyrite -another “Jong ' 

• p'oqm. -It- is dull as the, uniiispired portions' of, some 
hf the 'plays. , It- is, evident, that ShakespeSte’s ' genius 
was quiescent as he at this .poem, that his -mnil 

fwas top intent on the work.- The first poem he/felt'; fi A 
-dug put the second. Really the most hel|)fui Wormaripri 
to., he; gathered .frb'm - it- is that' , the ; poet '.realised 
,.S;burine<5s mail' that it. w^is incinnbent;'c)n hini' to - turn .bd^ 

,' '’.what the public would', buy.''- -He;, ^a's hot the'fiteyor-d^e' 

! dast- p'det,.ta do. this; .''■■A-lSbj;.he ihay;,.ha'ye:',w|shed;iW,,':te&e£ 
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^ome expressed desire of his patron, Lord Southampton. - 
We do not know why this was the last long poem he 
published,; maybe because he found that there was more 
money to be made out of play-making. 

The three other works included in the list of 
Shakespeare’s poems were not published until after the 
period now under consideration, but some at least of 
■tlieir contents must, and others may, belong to early 
times.’ ■ ' . ' 

c. . _ . ' 

The title-page of “ The Pa^ionate Pilgrim ” reads: — 
“The Passionate Pilgrinie by W. Shakespeare. At 
London Printed for ,W. Jaggard, and are to be sold by 
■W. Leake, at the Greyhound in Paules Churchyard, 
1599.” The collection contains twenty short poems, of 
iWhich five only are by Shakespeare, including two of the 
Sonnets, , Nos. CXXXVIII. and CXLIV., and three 
excerpts from “ Love’s Labour’s Lost.” Hey wood, in his 
Apologie for Actors,” i6ia, states that Shakespeare was 
“much offended with M. Jaggard that (altogether 
iinknowne to him) presumed to make so bold with his 
That Jaggard thought it worth doing so shows 
ftiiat Shakespeare’s work found a ready market.. - ’ 

-r ; - 7 . ' d : ' \ - ' 

Jh 1601, with sundry , matters by other hands, 
■'appeared “The Turtle and Phcenix,” which i caimbt-. -: 
'believe to have been Shakespeare’s work. Does anybody'? 
it has no trace of his hand or mind. " - ' 

7;';.'. • . . ; . . e . -'7 "7. ■ 7 

7 ; ' 7 ; The ,:,Son^^ A great deal more ink has . been 
spiled over these, than was called for, the reason heiiig 
-that,, there are maiiy so minded that ■when they. .cannot .see , 
-daylight they cannot refrain from scenting a m.ystery. 

In Eli^^abethah days, everybody, at kast everybody , 
iyho: , could turn7 a verse, went a-spmieting,' ■writing of ' 
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love in-pHy foi the most pail, and paying extiavagant 
compliments to then fnends, mile and female It can 
siiieh be said that Shakespeaie’s efforts in this line stand 
far abo\e the \ast majniity of Elizabethan and Jacobean 
sonnets, but the) lary gieatl) in merit, many being little 
raoie than a mass of lerbal and comentional conceits, 
sometimes appioaching perilously neai to nonsense, and 
full of Euphuistic veibiage 

Irom about 1590 onwaid a veutable deluge ol 
sonnets pouied fiom the piess, and doubtless many moie 
nerc wutten and not published, being handed about 
imong the wi iters long suffering fiiends Most of these 
pioductions aie full of vain conceits tnd conventional 
\ ipouiings Michael Diavtons sequence of sixty thiee 
sonnets, “Idea published in 1619 holds a high place 
imong then rivals, and contains among other good 
thingji, the hue ‘ Since theie’s no help, come, let us kiss 
and pail ” In these sonnets are lines, common in thought 
to Shake speaic and otheis, piomising immortality to the 
victims to whom the sonnets weie addressed — 

How man) piltry foolish painted Ihings, 

Ihat now in coaches trouble every street, 

Shall be forgotten (whom no Poet sings) 

Lre they be well wrapped in their winding Sheet ’ 

When I, to thee eternity sh all giv e ' 

Bettei oblivion than for ever to have one’s name attached 
to such lines as tiiose 

Peihaps, when wilting some of his sonnets, 
Shakespeaie may have thought that which Diayton 
expiessed — 

As other men, so I m)self do muse 
Why in this sort I wiest Invention so? 

The following may thiovv a gleam of light on the 
oiigin of some of Shakespeaie’s effoits — 

A witless Gallant, a voung wench th it wooed 
(\et his dull spirit, her not one jol could move) 

Tntreited me, as e’er T wished his good 
To wnte him but one Sonnet to his love 
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It IS quite likely that Shakespeaie did receive and accede 
to such lequests 

It would be easy to read all soits of autobiogiaphicil 
lefeieuces into Diaytons “Idea,’ as, also, into nianv 
other collections ol sonnets, but Shakespeaie s is, so tai 
as I know, the onlj woik that has been so abused Where 
knowledge is lacking, commentatois seem every readv to 
hll up with wildest conjeetuies, which aie in tmie apt to 
be set foiln as as< ci tamed facts Ignorance is the iathei 
ol conjecture 

rheie are many othei Sonnet series which aie 
worth glancing at foi purposes of compansun with 
Shakespeare s 

It would have been amaaing had Shakespeaie not 
wiitten dozens of Sonnets and handed them about among 
his fiiends It would have been still more astomshmg 
had he shared with his fiiends at large his innermost 
secrets, evposing his heart and soul in verse to be 
bandied about Would he have wiitten down his love 
adventuies 111 any fuim, supposing him to have had any 
of impoitance? Whethei he stiajed 01 did not in his 
loves we do not know Why not leave it at that^ 
Shakespeaie could boil over with the imagined loves ol 
men and women in his plays Why should he not do so 
in his poems ^ 

The Sonnets weie published m 1609, and the 
title page runs — 

Shikespeire >. bonnets Never belore imprinted At 
London By G Eld foi 1 f and aie to be solde by fohn 
Wright, dwelling at Christ Church Gite 

r 1 (Thoipe), unfoitunately, saw tat to piovide a 
dedication This — 

10 IKB ONiri BEGFriER OF 
llILSl. INS VINO SONNETS 
MR W H ALL HAPTINESSr 
AND I HAT ErERNIlIj!, 

PROMISED 
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OVR . EVER-LIVING ; POET . 

WISHETH . 

THE . WELL-WISHING . ' 

ADVENTURER . IN . , 

- ' ' SETTING . 

FORTH . , . , ' 

T.T. ■ ' : 

Had T.T. been a well-wisher to posterity, he would 
not have set forth this rigmarole, to drive cominentatotS 
mad and their I'eaders crazy. For myself, I am quite: 
content to accept Sir Sidney Lee'.? verdict that the ' 
Sonnets, were published piratically, and that in , the ' 
dedication, Thorpe expressed his thanks to the thief who 
brought him the MS. At any rate, the dedication has 
nothing to do with Shakespeare and the motives whidh ;;' 
induced him at various times to write Sonnets. ; 

When were the Sonnets written ? We; do no't knpwVf ; 
. Certainly not in a lump, but at various times and vipp^} 
various provocations. Many of them are obviously,, rid. ' 
more than verses of occasion. In style,, most of thein arh:' 
akin to the verses in the early plays and to the two Idnig^.- 
, poems. Some of them may have been a,morig;his earliest 
, attempts at veme: making yyoiing poets dearly love to, write'; 

' -'Sonnets. ' ■ • ■ ' ■ . 

- V , To raiy mind’s . ear few .of ..these Sonnets '. ring . 
’ " with any tone of personal passion; they are .ajrixosty 
,un-Shakespearean in their lack of unchecked emotidri,- . 
such as we find.niuch- of, in “Venus and. A;donis”'and'hi‘; 
“ ilomeo and Juliet.” They are efforts. ' 

The dmding up -of the’ Sonnets into .sequences lias •. 
been done ad always.. with a: view to finding out:. 

,-',|ome clue to a. hidden love affair. ' y What ‘stupendous 
'-..vi^aSte of time! Shakespeare’s bones have been, 

'fd.lie in peace. ' ■ ’^ry m give a rest lo'hrs ^Sonnet&yi’^y 
* any: .rate so .far as-to . abstaih .from, seeldrig . out ' secrets 
.■y them? ^^ut it'is useless. to hdpe;for;this.v.:_-; ^-l':y'y.C-''• y; 
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. I -will only venture this far, and that only because I . 
want to get as close to Shakespeare as I can without 
indulging in wild myth-making. I have already ventured 
to, suggest that it is quite likely that some of the Sonnets 
may have been addressed to Mre. Shakespeare. Why not? 

Some of them, I admit, are very puzzling, but 
chiefly, I think, on account of the dire obscurity of the, 
diction. There ai'e those famous first seventeen, which 
aire apparently addressed to a youth j but there is no 
evidence, internal or external, to lead us to conclude that 
the writer was hot playing with an imaginary episode. 

' Ts ,it possible that some of . these " boy.-theme ” 
Sonnets were written to some of the young actors of the , 
dayi who played the, parts of women upon the stage? 
'There .is a theme for some commentator to write a big 
-book about! 

The following might have been written with a 
presentation copy, either from himself, or from some 
other: — 

■ " XXNl, ■ 

, Lord of my love, to whom’ in vassalage 
’ Thy merit hath my duty strongly knit, , 

" iTo thee i send this, written embassage, ' 

■ ', H’o witness duty, not to show my \vit. 

. Duty 'SO greaq which wit so pbo.r as mine, , ' 

' /' May make, seem bare, in wanting words to show it; 

: ; 1. "But that I hope some good .conceit of thine - ■ 

y ' Xnihy' soul’s.thought, air naked,, will bestow it : 

whatsoever star that guides by .moving, - . ' 

Points oh me graciously with.fair aspect, 
y.' .' ■ ■ '' 'Ahd 'puts-'apparel on my tatter’d 'loving, „ ' . ' 

. To show, me wortlly' of thy sweet respect,; ^ 

, , Then , may I dare to boast how I do love thee,, y , , 

Till, then,; not show ,my head; where' thou ihay’st prove me. - 

; At any wq, cannot find, anything of passion in siicbi 
■i'dbnceits, ' 
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Indeed, read with an open mind, the vast majority 
of these poems seem to be no moie than sheer 
sonneteering. Nut in one of them is iheie foundation 
upon which to erect castle*, of conjecture inhabited by 
dark ladies and other wild folk. Had they not been 
wiitten by him, these Sonnets would, for the most part, 
have long ago been forgotten. Whatever be their merits 
and demerits, they do not justify the conclusion that they 
contain any autobiographical information of importance. 

Here may be quoted No. CXXX., which reads like 
a burlesque at his own expense, oi at that of some of his 
sonneteering friends: — 

CXXX. 

My mistress’ eyes are nothing like the sun; 

Cm.il is far nioie red than her lips’ red : 

If snow be while, why then her breasts are dun ; 

If hairs be wires, black wiies grow on her head 
T have seen roses damask’d, red and white, 

Bui no such loscs see I m her cheeks ; 

And m some perfumes is there more delight 
Than in the breath that from my mistress reeks 
T love to heai hei speak, — ^yet well I know 
That music hath a far more pleasing sound ; 

1 grant T never saw a goddess go, — 

My mistress, when she walks, treads on the ground; 

A.nd yet, by He.s,ven, I think my love is rare 
As any she belied with false compare. 

There are glimpses of his Sonnet style in the plays, 
which are worth quoting, in order to show that the 
subjects of many of the Sonnets can scarcely be looked 
on as, at any rate, seriously autobiographical. A few 
must suffice to indicate their character. 

"Romeo and Juliet,” Act II., Scene i: — 

Rom O, she is rich in beauty; only poor 

That, when she dies, with beauty dies hei store 


For beauty, starved with her severity, 
Cuts beauty off from all posterity. 
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This is a common theme with all Elizabethan sonneteeis. 
Compare Shakespeaic's constant haiping on the idea. 
I'specialK in some t'f the Sonnets T — XVTT 

Fiom “ Twelfth Night/’ a late play, Act L, 
Scene 5: — 

’Tas beaut)- blent, red and white 

Nature’s own sweet and cunning hand laid on 
Lady, you aie the truell’st she alive, 

[f you will lead these grasces to the giave 
And leave the world no copy 

The same old theme again I 

The two men and the one lady-loic theme is common 
to the Sonnets and the "Two Gentlemen of Verona/’ one 
a stage and the othei a poetical elaboration ul il.^ 

It might repay the time and labour it would consume 
to pick out all the parallel passages in the pla>s, poems 
and the Sonnets. T believe the result would be to slay 
the Sonnet-autobiography myth 

By the way, if a man must be sought for who stole 
away one of Shakespeaie’s lady-loves, and so gave him a 
theme foi a Sonnet sequence, why not fix upon his fiiend. 
Burbage? We know that tiadition connects the two men 
in an adventure of this character, when William was the 
conqueror. Here is anothei suggestion foi the 
Shakespearean myth-makers. 


See Sonnets XL and XLIT. 



CHAPTER XII 


Growth 


W E are now in a position to form a fudgmcnl as 
to what mannei of man Shakespeaie was w'hen 
he wrote his early wo]ks, and in what way 
environment and the influences of his young days had 
woiked upon his mind 

At whatever age it may have been that he came In 
town, and it is a question of only a few years one way or 
another, he brought with him a mind well-stoied t(v 
produce exactly the kind of work that we have from him 
m the first plays, in the poems, and in many of the 
Sonnets He possessed a considerable knowledge of 
middle-class men and women, gained in his father’s home, 
among his father’s friends and relations; a loving, 
intimate and profound knowledge of country life, country 
manners, men and women, of the flowers, birds and 
beasts of the counti} side, and of field sports; a shrewd 
knowledge of business vfays, their ups and downs j a sense 
of responsibility as a young husband and father, and an 
ediiiation which had made him familiar with books, the 
influence of which we can trace, not only in his earh, 
but in all Ids works, < hief among them Ovid, in Latin, 
and in English, the Bible. In his work, even if we diil 
not kno\v anything of the facts of bis life, we siroukl 
clearly see all the above influences at work As it is, we 
are able to turn from the life to the output, an<l from the 
output back to the life It is interesting and instructive 
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to note the giuwing pnweis of Ill's mind a-> hi'i expeiiencc 
and Ids knowledge inriease , and how his ait gains \iith 
piactiee Jndependenie suocccds to imitatheness as he 
finds that h< can turn out successful and profitable pla>s 
and poems 

But through it all we see that, as it is with e\ei} 
aiList, the toundation is laid in the eaih leais of 
childhood He came to town with a mind ready to catch 
file, with a mind iv'^ll-stocked with material, and found 
theie the nccessai^ stimuli — ^ncw’’ places, new faces, new 
friends, new ii\als, new' books, new sources of knowledj^' 
and ohseivation, and new' imbifions 

He liad the ]>( \ier, gianled to genius onh, oi 
{ligcsting, assimilating and then ic-modclling, ic-cieating, 
his own peisnnal expenence, and, also, the knowledge 
au<l expenence that he gaineil at second hand from hooks 
and other fiiends Histoiy, biogiaphy, poetiy, diama, 
fiction, ho deiound with axidity,’ as can be pioied from 
a caieful leading of his eaih pioductions Foi the deep 
stud', of nioie seiious niatlei he seems eilhei not h have 
ha<l any laslf*, <jr any time He found in town a bookish 
rtmosplieie , he dedicated his poems lo a hteiatiue-loviug 
pation , he mixed as a raatt‘-i of course with poets and 
plai'inakeis 

Tne limitatK n-, ul Ins knowledge and the consequent 
limitations of hi, powcis of unagioation at this time, aie 
cleaih Msihle loir example, as yet his a< quaint ance 
with comts ,md ihc houses of the gicat must haie been 
small; his Kings, i|ueens, noblemen and gieat chuichmen 
aie iciy w'v)0(len, lacking in peisonahty, the> aie nieie 
ty])cs, then mouths filled with high-sounding talk anti 
rheltwic : he could not make them anything but mindless, 
heaitless, bloodless — ////human 

A.n imaginathe w'litei, Imwevei fine his gifts, can 
only gi\e out, in new' shapes, what he has taken in Tt 
is only in his latei plats that Shakespeare makes his great 
folk aliie, foi then he had discovered that they aie no 
more than men and w'omen, with oidinan human heaits. 

G 
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He gave them then our common human nature, evhilnting 
them with uui oidinai) hum in emotions f)f soiinw ind 
]oy, feais and hales, and so foith 

In ' Macbeth,” inyiUv goes by the bond, ind simple 
human natuie leigns in il nlace But e\cn in his latti 
luuk, he IS apt to make his high-placed chaiadeis talk 
beiutiful platitudes, splendidly beautiful at times They 
appear to be men and women of anothei but not so 
interesting world 

But, fiom the \eiy start, Shakespeaie shous how 
profound and tiue was his knowledge of the countiy and 
all theiem contained His counliy biecdmg stood him 
m good stead 

He was endowed with a mind capable of being 
feitihsed by all that enteied it A mind that could not 
he fallow, but just had to beai a haivest Minds diffei 
gieatly in this abilitj The many can be sowed with 
seed, jet lemain evei banen It is precisely like the 
paiable of the sower and his seed 

Both actual expcnence and reading weie poweiful 
feitihseis to the latent powers of his mind If his 
environment had been qmte other than it was, he might 
possibly have been mute as a poet, hut must have 
expiessed, utteied, himself in some wav None of us 
aie free agents, we inherit oui biain powei, and — if I 
may call them so — our biain instincts Fuither, we do 
not choose out eaily envnonmeiit, and we cannot a\oi(l 
the influences hi ought to bear by oui p irents and other 
guides in the dajs, the all-unportant dajs, of infancy an<l 
childhood 

So — ^we have Shakespeaie fairly started upon his 
wondeiful careei a man of thirty, who, had ho died then, 
would have left but small mark upon the liteiatuie of his 
age, and who, if not quite foigotten, would have been 
mourned as one of the many who have not had time and 
opportunity to fulfil the piomise of their eaily manhood 
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pRlENDSHIPis 


I r would be helpful to our cnquiij if we could bccnmc 
intimate with the ciicle of Shakcspeaies close 
friends, le lining what went on araong,st them and 
wnal weie then savings mil doings We must make the 
best ol Ihe small amount of information at our disposil 

'Venus ind Vdums wis dedicated ‘to the Right 
Honouialile Heniie Wiiolhislcv, Eaile of bouthampton 
and 11 non lirhficld ’ The dedication luns on 
tonventional lines liut nevertheless, it coinejs the fact 
that ShdvCspeue had «orae personal ai quamtance with 
Southampton To this same ptei “luciece ’ ilso was 
didicited, which rail be taken thit the pation was 
pleiscd with the first effoil, as well as he might be This 
second dedication is wouled fir moie waiml) than the 
lii^-t , indeed, there is quite a personal lo'uch in it It 
tuns thus somewhat Euphmslic — 

I he lo^e I dedicate to voui lordbliip is without end 
wheieof this pamphlet, without beginning is but a superfluous 
Moilv The warrmt t have of your Honourable disposition 
not the worth of my untjtoied 1 nes mike it assured of 
u ceptance What I have done is vouis, what T have to doe 
IS vours, being part in all I have, demoted jours Were mi 
woith greater, mj dueti would show greater, meantime, ns tt 
IS it IS bound to joui Loidship, To whom I wish long life, 
still lengthened with all happiness 
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Whcit the ail ant that hn had leoeived oi hk 
I.ordship s kind disposition is not known, but scemingl} 
he was (;n kindl) teiins with his patinn. Rowe hands 
down a tiadition, which, even if not tiue in detail, could 
sciiccly ha\e spuing up without some seed of fact Tie 
sa}s; There is one instance so singular in the 
magnificence of this pation of Shakcspeaie’s that if T 
had not been assuied that the stoi} was handed down 
by Sir William D’Avenant, who was piobably veij well 
acquainted with his affaiis, I should nut ha\e vcntuieil 
to haie inseited- that my T/Oid Southampton at one time 
ga\e him a thousand pounds to enable him to go through 
with a pill chase nhich he htaid he had a mind to, A 
bounty veiy gieat and \eiy lait al any time ” The sum 
named is immense ; but the gist ol the tale may \eiy 
bkclv be true 

Southampton was a lyph al dandy of those times) a 
good-looking fellow with a taste foi fine dicss; \astly 
licli He was Shakespcaic’s junioi by ovei nine \ears, 
and sucteedfcd to the title in 1581 He was adept in 
mail} manh spoils, fond »)f i gamble; a callant ot paits, 
?Te was of liteiaiy tastes, and among othei of his 
pioteges w'as John Flouo, of whom moie anon 1 ’here 
IS also inMence that he look a w'arm inteiest In the 
drama In iiigg, he and land Rutlaml ue said to have 
aiuided attendance at Com I, presumably finding it mom 
amusing to "pass awa\ the timt meielj in going to 
plays eieiy day.” In 160-;, Shakuspeaie, Rinbage 
and t'ompany pei formed "Love’s Laboiii’s faist " at 
Southampton House in the Strand All thing- seem to 
point to a close friendship belTveen the player poet anil 
the peer 

The Rutland abo\e mentioned w^c also find in touch 
wdth Shakespeaie and Dick Burbage. The sixth Earl of 
Rutland was a cultivated raan and a pation of poetry and 
the play. In 1613, he sought the assistance of these two 
players in the desiping of an "impiess,” a device that 
was to be part of his outfit for a tournament : a design of 
some sort with accompanying explanatory verse. At 
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Bel voir Casde there is the following record in the 
household book of aciounts- — ‘'Item 31 Maitij (1613) to 
Mr Shakespeare in gold about ray Loides Impress \liiiis 
To Richard Burbadge foi paynting and making yt in gold 
\hiijs ” 

Thus wo have Southampton, Rutland, Shakespeare 
and Burbage rn a group; two cultured peers and men of 
the world, the leadrng pla) -maker and drstinguished poet, 
and the foremost plarer The son of the country-tovn 
trader had come to mrx in high company, learning and 
obserring all the time 

To this group wc may surely add John Flnrio, 
without indulging in wrld surmise It would, in truth, be 
tar more wild to conjerture that these two did not meet 
Be this as it may, w^ must not lose srght rrf the influence 
which Florio undoubtedly bad upon the poet Both 
owed allegiance to a common patron, bf<th were Giooms 
of the Chamber ; both frrends of the Earl of Pembroke; 
bcith prominent and popular in the world of letters 

Florin’s father, Michael Angelo Florio, was pastor 
ol the Italian Protestant church in London. He was n 
teacher ol Italian and the author of a manual for thosr 
stuiljiug that language His son John was educated on 
Ihc Continent, but may also haie attended Magdalen 
College, Oxford He w'as not onl} accomplished as a 
man of letters, but shone as a drndy, and shared the 
amlutkn of John Shakespeare to bear a coat of arms 
Florio taught Italian, numbering among his pupils mau'v 
poisons of high station In 1598, he produced an 
Italian English dictionary, entitled the “Worlde of 
Woides, ’ whith ho dedicated to Southampton, and in 
1603 a most ivoitln translation of Montaigne’s “Essa>s.” 
'} his latter was used by Sliakes.pearc in the writing of the 
well hnuvrn passage in ‘“'ihc Tempest,” where Gonzalo 
sets orxt the regime which he would like to establish on 
the islaiul 

Two other courtlj iiiends and patrons of Shakespeare 
were “the Most Noble and Intoinpaiablo Paiie of 
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Brethren, William, earle of Pembroke, &c., Lord 
Chamberlaine to the King’s most Excellent Majesty, and 
Philip, earle of Montgomery, &c., Gentleman of his 
Majesties Bedchamber, both Knights of the most Noble • 
Order of the Garter, and our singular good lords,” to - 
whom the first Folio edition of the plays of Shakespeare ; 
was dedicated, or presented, by Heminge and Condell; , 
In the dedicatory letter they say: "But since your L.L. ;; 
have beene pleas’d to thinke these trifles ” (the plays) 

“ some-tiling heretofore, and have prosequuted both them 
and their authour living, with so much favour, we hope, 
that .... you will use the like indulgence towards 
them, you have done unto their parent.” From which it 
may lie concluded that the author as well as his plays had 
jieen favourably known to the two peers. 

William Herbert, who on his father’s decease in i6oii 
became earl of Pembroke, was bom in April, 1580, sp;: 
he was Shakespeare’s junior by some sixteen years,. Pie;; 
was Icnown as Lqrd Herbert until his succession to tire.; ; 
earldom. Witli this good patron of the drama Shakespeare V 
must often have come in contact. For example, in , the . 
Autumn of i6o'3, James, scared away from London ;'by> 
the plague, removed his court to Pembroke’s hou^; , iit :;: 
Wilton, There the King’s players, - among , - whom 
• Shakespeare yvas numbered, performed on December Vhd; ; 

As'a distinguished poet and draraatisti, Shakespeare’s! ,, 

' company would have been sought iafter by alt those iyho - 
.Took ah interest, in literature and the drama, and die 
; , have been personally known to those court of officials^ , 
who would be ill charge of -the performances,; given before 
Elkabeth and James by”“ The Globe ” ,playei*s,i-. ' , C 

' It is not .exactly known if Shadcespeare meddled' with ,; 
the-rebeilioh of Essex in rfioi, but he, aiid; some,' of diis ! 

, fellows went perilously near',, to getting into vfery hot wateh- ■ 
over, it., Essex was appointed Lord Deputy in ' Ireland , in,! 

; - i!5p 9, and ihade a rness -of things over there ; Ireland has!.,,, 
: .been the, grave: of many English repiitatibiis.- . „ ImHhe 
':choms! . preheding, Act ; V;. of " King! .Henry ..W: 
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Shakespeare indulged, in the dangerous practice of 
prophecy : — 

Were now the general of our gracious empress, 

As in good time he may, ham Ireland coming, 

Bringing rebellion broaclied on his sword, 

How many would the peaceful city quit 
- To welcome him ! 

This allusion to Essex was dragged in by the neck. 

Essex came back, discredited, to become himself a 
rebel. Among those who aided and abetted him to their 
cost was. Southampton. As to the part which the players 
at the Globe played in this sorry historical drama, I 
cannot do better than quote Sir Sidney Lee, to whom all 
students of Shakespeare are for ever indebted: — 

“ On the eve of the projected rising, a few of the 
rebel leaders, doubtless at Southampton’s suggestion, 
Sought the dramatist’s countenance. They paid 4or, to 
Augustine Phillips, a leading member of Shakespeare’s 
company and a close friend of the dramatist, to induce 
hini to revive at the Globe theatre ‘ the play of the 
deposing and killing of King Richard the Second ’ (beyond 
:doubt Shakespeare’s play), in the hope that its scenes of 
;the deposition and murder of a king might encourage a 
■ popular outbreak. Phillips prudently told the, conspirators 
,who bespoke the piece that, ' that play of Kyng Richard ’ 
was ,' so old arid so long out of use as that they should 
have , small or no company .at it.’ None the less the, 

: performance took place on Saturday, February 7, 1600-1, 
the day preceding the one fixed by Essex for his rising 
in the streets of Londonr The Queen, in a later , 
Gpnyersatipn (on August 4, 1601) with William Lambarde, 
!a jwell-known antiquary,' complained rather wildly that 
'tiiiS: tragedie .Richard II.,’ which she had always 
viewed, with suspicion, was played at the period with 
■.jiSeditioiis intent ' forty times in open streets and houses.’ 
';Aj: any, rate the= players appeal' failed to provoke- the 
. .respdnse which the donspiratbrs . anticipated. On Sunday, 

. .Fqb V 8', E§sex, with Soptharaptbn and others, ! fully 
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aimed, vainly appealed to the people of London to march 
on the court. They addressed themselves to deaf ears, 
.and being arrested by the Queen’s troops were charged 
with high treason. "At the joint trial of Essex and ' 
Southampton, the actor Phillips gave evidence of the ' 
circumstances in which the tragedy of ‘Richard II.’ was., 
revived at the Globe theatre. Both Essex, anil; 

' Southampton were found guilty and sentenced tb , death, 
Essex was duly executed on Feb: 25. within the precincts . 
of the Tower of London ; but Southampton was reprieved . 

. -on the ground that his offence was due to his ‘Love ’ of '• 
Essex,. 

“He was imprisoned in the Tower until the Queen’s , 
death, more than two years later. . No proceedings were 
■taken against the players for their implied support of the ; 
traitors, but Shakespeare wisely abstained, for the ,time,il,:. , 
from any public reference to the fate', either of Essex ■■or,..,; 
of his patron, Southampton.” • 

- - Among.the many literary men of eminence with whbrtiv;, 

, -the young Shakespeare was a,lmost certaiply on terms of i' 

; frienddiip ' must be . . cofmted Christopher , M.arlowe,, , 
Without ' doubt the work' of .the elder, considerahiy';"' 
influenced the , early work Of the younger play!wnghtV 7 ' 
‘‘Richard - IL.y ’ “ Richard ■;in. and “ The Merchant' ,pf :■ 
' ' Venice'’’ owe - radch to .the - example set, by tliie,. writeir nf?,' 

; -Edward n.” m\d “ The’' Jew ■ of ■ . Shakespeare, 

.-as' .ever, .showed .hiadntentibn .to follow in the footsteps. pL' 
'those who had hit the public tas:te.‘.',In“,As 'You Like it,”>" 
there is an.unmi.stakeable' reference to the dead Mariowe.- I- 
,^Tn" Act. II;f.., '.Scene ’’.gv, Phoebe .excla'imsi:— r .■' 

... Dend Sheplieiril, noW'Lfmd ,tl»y 'saw of inigliV 
■ •-' - “ Who Ever Jo'ved, thatdov’d npt al. first. s.iglit?! ; , h.,’ 

the 'saw; being found in Matlowe’s “ Herd' and Le,a,nder‘” 

: -Aud in..“,The Merry. Wives of Windsor,’?. Act.nL,,,.’ Scefte.,. 
j ^ Sir .Hugh E,vanS|.'sings snatches' ;frpm.“-,Cdnie . live with. 

';'.me and he my love:-”' J ■'■;. 1 j - j 

’ ''d* We' ,3ee,;’'.flierefpre,'dm^^ from begiiining to, end.'.of'kifr;V; 
, 'ijpndph 'caiuer .Shakespeam 'mixed.', in - circles-which mijst;, 
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have greatly . stimulated the activity of his mind. That, 
he took any interest in the philosophic or religious 
movements of the time there is not any evidence ; rather 
the contrary'. His trend of mind led him to action more 
than to thought, and his poetry throughout is devoted to 
expressing the emotions of the heart rather than of the 
mind. Of course, such characters as Plamlet, Jacques 
and others will be quoted to the contrary, but none of 
them give, utterance, to any but the most conventional 
thoughts,- 

Marlowe, Lyly, O-vud, Montaigne and others affected 
not only his technique as a poet and dramatist, but were 
also his intellectual and emotional guides. In the matter, 
pf love, he was an Elizabethan man and poet through and 
through, neither behind nor in advance of the views held 
.and expressed by his contemporaries. His, lovers are all 
either sensuous or sensual, sometimes both. 

It ha^ been the rule to look upon Shakespeare as an 
inexplicable phenomenon, as a, man almost if not -quite 
miraculous, and on his mind as being of a different kind 
from, those of even his nearest rivals, 

j His niind did not differ in Mndi but only in quality, 
iroin those of average men. Just as the body of a fine 
athlete differs not in kind, but in quality, from that, of ,a 
we-akling, ; Others may have had as good a memory, as' • 
,^ile powers of. observation as he had, but they ivere' not 
gif ted, >vith splendour of. expression equal to. his. . 

■ He was a sociable fellow, fond of good company, 
and good company himself. His, work shows that his 
emotions wdre easily aroused, , and he expressed in his 
A'cfse and pi'ose what he must have also expressed in many 
, v'Fays , in his daily , life, „ sympathy with and insight into . 
: Somethihg; near 'to the whole range of human emotions. 

certaifily responded to what went on around him ufith 
"great facility. In his writing he was speedy and not 
■.ever careful.' ; . ■ ' 

Shakespeare was, 1 think, -an extrovert, that is to say, 
■■:a/:man .who does not meditate long on what he should do, 
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oi &it down to plot out the futme^ a cicature of impulses, 
following hib emotions 

An exit overt plunger into whatever he takes up, so 
did Shakespeaie, judging by the geiieial chiracter of his 
vvoik, by the testimony of his fiiends, and by the 
disposition so vciy often displayed by the characters in 
his plays How often thev plunge ' Romeo, Juliet, 
Rosalind, Hamlet himself, Macbeth, I enntes, Floiizcl, 
oh ' a host of them — plunge into then emotional 
adventuies, with scarce any hesitation ni consideration 
Hamlet was a champion plungei, foi all that he talked 
^o much, plunging this w\y and that, never looking before 
he leaped, hence all his troubles 

Anothei char i< teiistic of the exfroie/i is that 
evpicssion comes hotfoot aftei emotion This is 
eminently ch iractenstic of Shakespeaie the poet The 
slightest stimulus sins his emotional faculty into strenuous 
working, and then the expression of it pouis out in a 
toiient, often to the detriment of the action of the pUy 
and, also, often quite out of keeping with the chaiactei 
into whose mouth the flow of gorgeous poetry is put 
Shakespeare was a poet driven by circumstances to express 
himself in the medium of drama, he was undei the 
command of, in the powei of, his poetic impulse, too 
often foi complete success as a dramatist 

An exifovi. t is not seldom a successful man of 
business, this was Shakespeaie 

lo considei this view as in any degree depreciatory 
of the genius of Shakespeaie would lie wrong It 
humanises him, to e^ehumanise him has been the custom 
only too generally I et us link him to oui hearts as a 
man, with all his full share of human weaknesses and 
limitations, and with a splendid measure of human 
greatness 


* See furthei lemaiks on Himlet, pigt ip 
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London Life 


T he plays pio\e tint Shakespeare plunged splendidU 
into all that the life of the metiopohs offered him 
in the way of ]oy He \ias not an anchonte 
01 a sour visaged looker on He was a doer, and, to use 
an e\piessi\e Ameiicaiiism, a “tnei ” 

Fiom the pla)s and fiom our knowledge of his 
caicei, we c an gathei a good idea of what weie his haunts 
111 town and the minnei of life he lued 

As adoi, poet and man of affairs, he fiequented the 
tavtins and inns, aiound which mo\ed so much of the 
actiMty of Elizabethan London 

liadition connects Shakespeaie with the Mermaid 
tivein 111 Bread Sheet, Cheapside, which, as the haunt 
of man} hteiaiy men, he suiely must have fiequented 
1 homas Fuller, iii his “ Worthies of England,” gives 
i famous account of the meetings which he savs took 
place between Shakespeare and Ben Jonson at the 
Vfcuiiaid But his pictiuc, though doubtless founded 
upon good, contcmpoiary testimony, can be no moie than 
imaginative in its details He says “Many weie the 
wit combats betwixt him and Ben Johnson, which two I 
behold like a Spanish great gallion, and an English Man 
of War, Mastei Johnson (like the former) was built fai 
higher in Leainmg, Solid, but slow in his perfoimances 
Shakespeare, with the English man-of-war, lessei m bulk, 
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but lightei in sailing, could turn with all tides, tack about 
and take adiantage of all vmds, b> the quickness of his 
Wit and Ini ention ” 

Among otheis with whom Shakespcue may haie 
foiegalheied theie, weie Richiid HilJujt, the geogiaphei 
and historian, Raleigh, and Fiaiicis Beauinoiit, who has 
some stiinng lines on the scenes that took place at this 
tavtrn in his poetical Epistle to Ben Jonson — 

Whit thiiijjs hi\e ^ e seen 

Done it the IiteriM'ucl' heiid Moidb th it hn\e been 
So mmole, ind so full of subtle 11 ime 
\s it Ihit e\eijone fiom whence lhe\ cine 
II d men I to jut lii-j while wit in i jt I 
tn 1 hil ieb( h 1 U li\t i col lit rest 
Of ill his dull life and w en llieie hilh been tbriwn 
Wit ble enough to ju iih the to n 
tor thiee di'vs pist wit tint mij,ht waiimt be 
I 01 the whole iilj- to talk foolishly 
Till thit weie cantell’d and when that w is gone, 

Vt e left an air behind us, which done 

ible to mike the next two com{ imts 
('Rit.lU witli though but downright foils) rr le wist 

Ben himselt mentions haimg dined at “ Biead Street’s 
Meim lid, ’ and speaks of 

A I me cup of nili c m i\ wme 

Which IS the Afern u i s now, but sli ill be mm 

Iheie weie ga} cairyings on at those ta-veins, and \\i 
know fiom the eiidencc of the plays that Shake&peiic 
noted all that iient on therein In “Henij TV ” ‘ Ihe 
Mcriy Wncs of Wiiulsoi, and clsevihtic he shows an 
intimate knovi ledge of tavern litc both before end behind 
the scenes, so to speik 

Annthei centie of literaiy life that he must h ive 
fiequentcd was Saint Pauls Churchy aid and Pateinostci 
Row, iiheie the buokselleis did (ont,regate Could he 
have kept away from that busy quailci ? He would hav^e 
bought books theie he would haie chatted with fellow- 
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wnteis ind with the bookseller'. — he wis human and a 
wiiter of books and bookmen lo\f ‘ shop ’ talk 

Is il Ixkth that he did not go into Sunt Pauls^ 
Siioll up and down imid Ihi aaiied thiong theie to be 
found, obsening the mam queei characttis theie to be 
scen^ Dekkci in the "Guls Hoin Booke dcaotes an 
cnteilaming (hant^i to “ Hov a Gallant should beha\e 
himself in Poules walkes ’ 

His fiist msidenee in town was probably near to The 
Tlieatie, situated in the paiish (f Sunt Helens 
Pishopsgate, \heic, iftei he had mo\ed auav theicfrom 
we find that he had juopeiU assessed a1 ^£5 It was and 
IS an mteiesting pait of the 1 iwn Slow recoids that 
some cmll diitanee fiom the "paiish chuich of St 
Fihelbuige, Virgin’ “is a laigc rouit rilled litib St 
Helen’s, because it is pertained to the nuns of St Helen s, 
and was then house then, somewhat inoie west is 

anothei couit with a winding lane, which cometh nut 
against the west end of St Andrew Undershaft chuich 
In this < ouit standeth the t lunch of St Helen sometim 
1 pi 1017 of blad nun and in the same i paiish church 
ol St Helen ” 

One oi th( hist diingi that would hire impressed 
the. ohsen int pitl on his iiinin., in Irndon inu&l 
ha\e I u n the icmuns of the niam gieat idigious 
Lslabhsainciits whuh hid been dissohe\l in the leiuil 
Ketoimitiim Imics ami \ hos builihngs were now tinned 
to lai uses is dwellings ilmshmsis ind so loith man\ 
oi the (huichcs bung ikioitd to paiochial pui[>oses \s 
he walked the stieits of the town he must hue heard 
tihocs of llml past whuh ho was to piotuie in raan> of his 
pU’vs We are apt to foiget that Ph/abethan I onclon was 
a medim il town, uul that it was much easier f< 1 one in 
those diys than it is fur us to come into touch with the 
times of the Wais of tlu Roses As the pla ^oei sat in 
the tbealie then he. did not need the sieneri which we 
must have m oidei to visualise the past^ the past was 
still around him, the sceneiv was evei piesent to his 
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mind’s eye when any pari of the artinn was laid in the 
sticets of London. 

En 1606, 01 thereabouts, Shakespeare may have 
moved to the less savoury neighbourhood of Southwark, 
for the purpose of being near his work in The Globe ; 
but I think it very doubtful he did so. But whether he 
lived there, or did not, he had to go there almost every 
day of the theatrical season. 

Southwark and the Bankside were naturally favourite 
places of residence with the players. Shakespeare’s 
brother Edmund, a playactor, was a parishioner of Saint 
Saviour’s. Aubrey states that Beaumont and Flelchei 
Ih'ed “ on the Bank-side not far from the playhouse ” ; 
and Sir Sidney I.ee savs “in adjacent streets lodged 
Augirstine Phillips, Thomas Pope and other actor 
associates of Shakespeare.” 

We learn from Stow that the borough of Southwark 
“consisteth of divers streets, wa}S and winding lane.s; 
all full of buildings, inhabited”; that for a half mile 
above the Bridge was "a continual building of 
tenements ” j there was a broad street leading south from 
the Bridge, where there were many “fair inns, for receipt 
of travellers.,” among them being the Tabard, of 
Canterbury Pilgrim fame; there was “the late discarded 
monasteiy of St: Saviour’s” and other religious houses 
and hospitals; many pardsh churches; several prisons, 
including the Marshalsey and the King’s Bench of Dickens 
fame ; the town houses of the Bishops of Rochester and 
WiiK'hester; the bear-gardens, and the theali'es 

A strange medley of life, high and low, reputable 
and disreputable ; filled full with the bustle of the past 
and of the present^ a happy hunting-ground for those two 
students of human nature and lovers of “character,” 
Shakespeare and Dickens. 

A second certainly-ascertained dwelling place of 
Shakespeare for marry >ears was Silver Street, hard by 
Cheapsrde, the great shoppirrg centre of Elizabethan 
Tamdon. For having unearthed this fact, as well as 
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for muoh othei interesting new mattei concerning- 
vShakespeaie, we ate indeltled to Piofessoi William 
Wallace/ 

If we go up Wood Stiefl. on the noith side of 
Cheapside, some little way up on the left hand we ma} 
turn into Silver Stieet, in which on the north, at the 
corner of Monkwell Street, stands a public-house which 
is on the site of what was for some time Shakespeare’s 
home There the poet lived and worked, in close 
friendship with the family of his host. They w-ere Trench 
folk; the father of the family Christopher Mountjoy, a 
maker of wigs and of other head the. In 1508, he took 
into his house, as apprentice, Stephen Bellolt, the 
stepson of one Humphrey Flud'd Tire lad de\ eloped 
into a skilful workman, a favourite with his master, with 
Madame Mountjoy, and with their daughter, Mary. When 
his apprenticeship was completed, Stephen decided that 
it would be well for him to see something of the world; 
so .set forth for Spain, returning in 1604 Now, Mountjoy 
declared that he helped with funds for this adventure; 
vStephen said this was not so. 

Shakespeare was at this time resident in the Mountjoy 
house, and to him Madame appealed for assistance and 
advice in the love affair of her daughter and Master 
Stephen. Could and would he approach the young man, 
and intimate to him that if he married hfary she would 
nett come to him wilh empty pockets? Shakespeare 
undertook the task and successfully accomplished it. 
[.ove’s T.abour w'as not Lost: on Novembei 19th, 1604, 
the marriage took place in Saint Olave’s Church, in Silver 
Street. 

For a while the young couple lived in the house of 
her parents, the agreement seeming to have been that 
they were to work there for two years and then to be the 


*As regirds Siher Street, see Professoi Wallace’s article in 
" Harper’s Maga?me,” March, 1910. The storv as T gp’e it her* 
js rewritten from that fascinating essay. 
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recipients of the considerable sura, of ;^5o. So Mountjoy . 
declared ; but Stephen said that it had not been so 'agreed. 

So, Mary and Stephen moved away, taking a lodging 
not far off in an inn kept by George Wilkins, a dramatist 
of small parts, with whom Shakespeare certainly had some 
dealings and with whom he possibly collaborated in the' 
writing of "Timon of Athens” and " Pericles.” 

Madame Mountjoy died in October, idod, and again 
the young folk tried to live with the father; again failed, 
the causes of strife between the elder and the younger 
man being various, chiefly questions of money. So ■ 
Rellott at la.st had recourse, to the law to right what. he;, 
considered his wrongs. For taking this action we must,': 
he' grateful to him, for otherwise we might never have'., 
heard of Shakespeare’s .sojourn in Silver Street. , 

The hearing of the cause was set down for the.Eastef j', 
Term of i6e 2, and “Williain Shakespeare, gent;” 'Tyds;:,? 
called upon to tell , what he knevr. of the .case, he,. having '^ 
, been, as we hai’’e : seen, the go-between the partiefe in , iheV;; 
important' m'attey of the. marriage 'settlerhent. ; Certajp : 

, questions were set forth for .the witnesses to ahs\vef. -vli,:. 

' is not necessary to follov; the details of this fknjlijf’J; 
squabble. The main''' point ,fqi- us. is.t.hat we -ha.ve''th%'''; 
.signed deposition ,of '“\Villiam" Shakespeare ' of .Stratford.;; 
.< upon Avon' in the; Conntye of )^^a'rwlek gentleman of, 'the '-' 
' Age of xlViij .Veres .or thereaboyys-.”/.' ItMs i-hotewhrtiry. , 

. ;how we almost' ahvays- find Mm described a.s Of Stratford- . 
' ;and not of London; his ^tome was ,.in the:; country. ,',Tn '- 
, reply to the interrogationsrrhe stated that he had ItnoVyh 
- the Mouhtjoys lor about ten years,, and, had known Bellbil: ■ 
'. when he -was apprenticed ; He gaV'e him a good character,: 
.( He- says that .the; defendant, Mountjoy, , “ did make 
.'motion” unto, the complainant of marriage .dvith -j^axy;,:'-' 
>: .arid drat the ^rl’s,rhother;.had called- in'his,' SbakpspearV,s, •' 
'■'■assistance, 'and .so on,, as .recorded above.'. Geoi-gd Wilkins'',;' 
'.was also ■ a -witness.' . ,Tbe --upshot was that' ',oh 'June - ^pth' ' 
The ease. Was referred by the court, to- the French rChuVcril' 
.''.mLohdori'jfor'demibn. . ■ ')' ' ,. .;V' 
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' How long exactly Shakespeare lived with the 
Mbuntjoys it is difficult to make out; he was with them 
in 1604, and according to his evidence was with them 
during Bellott’s apprenticeship, from 1598 on; but he 
•seems to say that he had known the family before that. 
There we leave it. 

, . While residing with the Mountjoys Shakespeare must 
have 'written several of the plays, among them “ Henry V,’' ’ 
Gan it be believed that he lived with French folk these 
many years without becoming conversant with their 
itcihgue? ; Maybe he had the wooing of Mary and Stephen 
in his mind when he wrote the pretty bit of love-making 
between Henry of England and Katherine of France, 

• •.’; ■ Despite all his work and his many interests in 
London, Shakespeare kept close touch with his home in , 
^Stratford. , Aubrey says, “he was wont to goe tO' his 
^’pative countrye once a year.” Whether this he literal 
5 truth we know not. But it m9.y be taken as certain 
;• beyond reasonable doubt that he did often visit his home. 
^.What rea.son could there have been for not doing so? 

•i.': There are at least two routes which he could have 
f^tiken. between. London and Stratford: one by Oxford, 
/.tlirpugh "■Shipstoh-on-StouT, T,ong Compton, Chipping 
';:Nprtoh, , Woodstock;, Oxford,. High Wycombej , and 
'■Beaconsfibld; other, by Banbury, over Edgehill, 
‘:.tjiT6ugh, .’Buckingham, Aylesbury, Wendover,. Amershalii,-, 
j:a,nd' the, ' 'Chalfonts. Tli-e' roads' . joined at: Uxbridge, 

•;vTliere he would probably have, turned Eastward, making,- 
::his:, way -hlpng past ^ so into town. In the 

: early “Love’s Labour’s Lost” he makes; reference , to, the 
/^W’blLkhown'hapging-placer-^ — - ’ 

i'C i^ak’st tlie .triumpiy, '.the .corner-cap of society,-. . 

'' The. shape 'ofT,ove’s.Tybiirn,. that hangs' up. simplicity./ . 

foi* belietnng that ' sometimes, if -not : 
'he trayeiled ;by,: the Oxford route. ■ ' Aubrey states 
Grendmy Und .near Oxford,, Shakespeare. 

fe;%happeh^;’''td'.^^ humour' of. The constable'' 'in- 

||||i^umnaer'-Night?s,- Didam,’” which, is. rather puzEling,,.; 
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but perhaps the worthy man had got his titles mixed, and 
was thinking of "Much Ado About Nothing/^ 

It was traditional that he put up at the Crown Inn,, 
in Cornmarket Street, Oxford, not far from Carfax. Of 
this hostel 17, John, the father of Sir William Davenant, 
was mine host. The inn-keeper was a jolly fellow, a 
lover of plays and of play-makers; his wife was a pretty, 
witty woman. So, if Shakespeare did put up there, he 
would have enjoyed himself thoroughly. But there is no 
e^idence to sustain the legend that he was more than a 
friend to mine hostess. 

We can now resume the exploration of the plays in 
quest of Shakespeare’s self. 



CHAPTER XV 


Middle Plays 


.MIDSUMMER NIGHTS DREAM” dates 
probably from, somewhere about the end of the 
year 1594. There are many points to be noted 
in it that throw a light on' the progress of Shakespeare’s 
mind and art. The plot and its details show how varied 
had become his reading, which was evidently practical, 
lying chiefly in the range of romance and poetry. For 
the purposes of his historical plays we know that he had 
recourse to Holinshed, Plutarch and other recorders., 
That he was familiar with Montaigne we also know. If a 
list, were made of the many writers with whom he was at. 
least acquainted, it would -show how foolish is the 
accusation that he was ah unlettered bumpkin, and 
therefore could , not have written the plays credited to hirh, 

' , ■ This play is the work of a country poet and sportsman, 
through arid through. ' He had doubtless in his early days 
heard many tales of the doings of the fairy folk from the 
Ups , of his country relations and friends, and it was like 
him;, and unlike any other poet, to make the little folk 
thoroughly aliye.and the whe-pullers of. the fates of’ his 
mortal, puppets. • ' 

'h: The . Bottoin and Company .scenes have a twofold 
'tntefertV- The characters are obviously drawn. from life,.. 
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doubtless highly-colouied portiaits of rustic mechanicals 
whom he had met in and around Stratford ; and surely in 
the hehavioui of Bottom and his greediness foi the chief 
paiL and the centic of the si age there was sly fun being 
poked at some perfoimers of Ihose davs^ 

This comedy shows an immense advinre towaids 
mglmily The intrigue is indeed oiei-claboiate, and 
upon the stage at times quite confusing as regnids the 
loveis’ adventures, the quaitettc not only getting hadlv 
mixed themselves, but occasionally being the cause of 
puzzlement to the audience At any late, this has been 
the case in some modem peifoimances, but was doubtless 
moie easily avoided on the wide open stage of the Olobr 

The advance is chiefly shown in the gi owing powei 
which the dramatist has of being himself, the poetry is 
far less imitative than prosuously, and bears the hall-mark 
of Shakespeare in passage aftei passage 

The atmosphere thioughout is one that could have 
been created by him only, especially in the woodland 
scenes In fact, it is the poetiy, the fairies and the 
fooling of Bottom and his comiades that makes the play 
the delight Ihit it is, and tliese aie all thoroughly 
Shakcspeaie 

The counPy and spotting note is prominent It is 
sliuck in ihe veiy fiist scene, when T ysander is airan^ng 
his elopement with Heimia — 

If thou X^oveil me then, 

Steel forth th) filher’s house to moirow night, 

And in the wood, i league without the town, 

Where I did meet thee once with ITelem, 

To do obseiMuce to a mom of Mnj, 

Theie I will stay foi thee 

May Day obseivantes must have been a delight to 
Shakespeare fiom childhood, and often m later life he 
would see the lads and lassies tiooping out of I ondop 
town on theii happj enand 
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Puck’s famous speech iii Acl II , Scene I feel must 
have romc fiom a mind ciammed with affectionate 
ratmoiies ot dajs in Arden — 

1 am tint men} windeier ot the night 
I jest to Oberon, and make him smile, 

When I a fat and bean-fed horse beguile 
Neighing m likencis of a sill} fool 
Vnd soinetmie-> link I in a gossip s bo 1, 

In \er} likeness oi i loa led tub 
And, \ hen slie dunks, tg im I liei lips 1 In b 
\nf( on hci nilliei d dew lap poui llu lit 
Lilt wisest nmt, telling the sidde^t I It 
Soirchnns loi ihiet loot stool imsUkttli m 
riien slip I Irom her bum, down Inpplcs lu 
^nd ‘tailoi’ fries, and falls into > tough 
And then the whole (juirt hold their hips, md 1 lugh 
Vnd waxen in their miith, and sneeze, and sweir, 

A merrier hour was never wasted Iheie 

lb ic must be bits ol remimsccnce Iheie It smacks 
ut actual obseivation Shakespeaie, doubtless, spent 
many such a mi ii} hour with his Aidcn fiiends, 
unconsciousl} laying up treasuies foi future use That 
luctuie of the old gossip must be a memory, and ma^be 
he had seen some wisest aunt topple off her stool to the 
gieat delight of old and 50ung, including the wide awake 
Stiatford boy 

Tn “ Romeo and Juliet ” we have Capulet saying to 
the Nuise, Act III , Scene 5 — 

Peace, you mumbling fool 
Utter youi giawity o’er a go'-sip’s bowl 

Which bowl would be filled, piobably with a savoui} 
di aught called lambswool, ale fiavouied with sugu, 
nutmeg, and with a loasted ( lab-apple floating m it 

A similar scene is alluded to by Richaid II in Act 
V , Scene i, wheie he says: — 

Tn w Intel’s tedious nights bit b\ ilii tn 

\Nith good old Ltlks, millet them tell thcc idts 

Ol woeful igcb 
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Only a practised huntsman could have written this 
passage in Act IV., Scene i ; — 

Theseus. Go, one of you, find out the forester; 

For now our observation is perform’d; 

And since we have the vaward of the day ; , . 

My love shall hear the music of my hounds. 

Uncouple in the western valley ; go, 

Despatch, T say, and find the forester. 

We will, fair queen, up to the mountain’s top, 

And mark the niusical confusion 
Of hounds and echo in conjunction. 

Ri^polyta. I was with Hercules and .Cadmus once, 

When in a wood of Crete they bay’d the boar , 
With hounds of Sparta : never did I hear , 

Such gallant chiding^; for, be.sides the groves. 

The skies, the mountains, every region near, 

Seem’d all one mutual cry : I never heard 
So musical a discord, such sweet thunder. ■ 

. TheseUs. My hounds are bred out, of the' Spartan hind, ' . 

So flow’d, so sanded ? ' and their, heads are hung , 
With ears that sw'cep away the morning dew ; , 

Crook-knee’d, and dew-lapp’d like Thessalian,' 
■ , bulls ; • 

•f Slow in pursuit, but mat'ch’d in mouth like bells,, 

Each under each. A cry more tunable; , 

, . , Was never holla’d to nor chepr’d with horni-\.,; ' , 

, ■ ■ These speeches are filled with technical hunting terms' ' 

. wliich would never have occurred to the mind of a poet 
’ who, did not know from experience the ways of the cha^e.' ,. 

. Such references to hunting in poeti^ are usually of the" 

„ most' formal kind, . and not seldom inaccurate, 

’ “The Tragedie of King Richaixl the second” shows";-' 
the influence -of Marlowe’s work in the same, kind, ' ,Sir.;i. 
;;:Sidney Lee, thiiite that it was writteh in 1593. - 

■7 ' /. . .The jplay a^ a wbole., shows great advance on the. ^ 

'■■■‘■'.preceding MstoricaL w has' some' fine- poe.tic;.' 

Speeches. 'out'burst.,,«n. his death-bed. is' a ;stro!i'g', 
piece ', of .p.afedotic .dedamatipnv': 'showing' how 
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thoroughly the poet was soaked with the big-England 
enthusiasm of his time. 

In Act V., Scene 3, BoHngbroke refers to his truant 
son Henry in a passage which must have simmered in 
Shakespeare’s mind, germinating and developing into the 
well-known episodes in '' Henry IV.” • He says ; — 

Can no man tell of my unthrifty son? .... 

Inquire at London, ’mongst the taverns there. 

For, there, they say, he daily doth frequent, 

With unrestrained loose companions, 

Even such, they say, as stand in narrow lanes 
And beat dur watch and rob our passengers. 

Though a trifle rhetorical, the king’s speech in Scene 
3 , Act HI., -has always seemed to me highly pathetic, and 
one of the best examples of Shakespeare’s ability to put 
himself in. tlie place of his characters, which is an essential 
of imaginative writing: — , 

What must the king do now? Must he submit? 

The king shall do it : must he be depos’d? 

The king shall be contented : must he lose 
The name of king? o’ God’s name let it go : 

I’ll- give my jewels for a set of beads, 

My gorgeous palace for a hermitage, 

' My gay apparellor an almsman’s -gown,., ' 

' ■ - My figur’d goblets for a dish of wood, 

, ' .My, sceptre for a palmers’ -walking-stafl, '■> , 

Myisubjects for a pair of carved saints, ... ■ 

: ' . , And my large kingdom for a little grave, 

: ■ . A little, little grave, an obsetire grave; 

' , , Or rn be buried in the king’s highway, 

Some way of common trade, .where subjects’ feet - ' 
May hourly trample oh their sovereign’s head. - ?■ - , - 

is 'that not Exactly what would , have pa.ssed through , the 
mind of the tired, over-wrought, sentimental king? 

, I tio.not know if T am- straining a point,; but it does 
' s0em to me that Shakespeare was inclined io. niake his 
holy men somewhat. of weaklings, notably Henr 3 ’',VJ, and 
■.Hichard.II:' ■ , ' 
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"Roiiied and Juliet” was published in 1597, but, the 
date of its composition is uncertain, guesses ranging it 
between 1591 and 1597- However, it fits in well after. 
“Richard 11 .” and before “King John” as well as 
anywhere for the purpose of studying Shakespeare’s self. 
It reads like an early play, full of life and boiling over 
, with the joy of love-making. 

The sanest general comment upon this play that 1 
have happened on is one by Doctor Dowden, who edited 
it for The' Arden Shakespeare:. “When his judgment had 
matured Shakespeare could not have written so very il! 
as he sometimes does in ‘Romeo and Juliet,’ but a writer 
_ . of genius could, at an early age, when inspired by the 
. " passion of his theme, have written as admirably as he 
does, even in the noblest passages of the fifth Act.” ; , 

The foundation of the play was Arthur Brooke's 
; poem, “ Romeus and Juliet,” which the dramatist followed 
fairly closely. An admirable example of how the ppet’s; 
muse caught fire at a mere, hint is his development, of, the 
; character of Merciitio, who makes only tlie following brief 
' . appearance in the original. . Juliet at the dahce is seated:; 
beside Romeus:-— ■ , 

■ -'Aiid oo.lhe other side there sat one cald Mercutio, 

’ • ■ - . A courtier that eche where Was highly had, in pryce j ' 

' For he' was courteous of his speclie, and, pleasant. of devise^ 

; , Even as a Lyon would emong the lambeS b.e bolde.i ' : ' 

, Such was emong the bashful nlaydes, Mercutio to. beholds,, .. 

,, We .can, see, too, ; how he expanded this mere,' hint 
; Vinto cha^^ In the poem there, is thi^ 

: V: About the NurSe, : who, after, her interview with Romeus,;" 
"-• ^Tetorns to her youtig.la^ and then Juliet exclaims:^ . ^ 

,T_. ■ But of our , marriage ■ say. at once, what answer have .you ^ 
' "bfpujght?, ,, , *,■ ■ ' 

V', soft,; -quotlt she,’ Jthc' nurse'that is)-, 'T-.-feare,'yciuT,:hurt; 

.r'J;:V'v;’*'\;”sV;'';,’by,\?odain_idye4,'' \ .'.’j!';, 

j -i hsf ;lhpu .list',' to' toyc.-:' .y; 
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, . .. Campai'c tliis with the scene in Act IL between Juliet 
aiui the Nurse. The scene is in Capulct’s orchard; — 
Juliet. The clock struck nine when. 'I did send the nurse; 

In half an hour she promised to return. 

Perchance she cannot meet him ; that’s not so. 

0 ! she is lame ! Love’s heralds should be thoughts, 
Which ten times faster glide than the sun’.s beams, 
.Driving • back shadows over louring hills : 

Therefore do nimble-pinioned doves draw Love, ■ 

And therefore hath the wind-swift Cupid wings. 
jNow is, the .sun upon the highmost hill. 

Of this day’s journey, and from nine till twelve 
Ts three long hours, yet she is not conic. 

Had she affections, and warm youthful blood, 

; ' ' She’d be as swift in motion as a ball; 

My words would bandy her to my sweet love, 

And his to me : 

But old folks, many feign ns they were dead; 

' ' Qnwieldly, slow, heavy and pale as lead. — 

UnUr Nurise with Peter. 

' 0 God, she comes ! — O honey nurse, what news? 

Plast thou met with him? Send thy man away, 

•' Nurse.. Peter, slay at the gate. 




•j/\ {Exit Petei. 

; ' Juliet. Now, good sweet nurse, —0. Lord, .why look’st thou 
' / ■ sad? ■ ' ; ■ , ' ' ' ’ ',V , ' 

, ,, Though news be sad; yet tcl! .them meriily ; 

. If gdod, thou" shara’st the music of sweet Hews 

By playing it, to me \yith so soiit a face. 

Nurse, I am aweary ; give me leave awhile : 

. , Fie, how my bones ache ! What a jaunt have I had ! 

. Juliet. I, would thbu had’sl my bones, and I thy news. 

Nay, come, I pray thee, speak ; good, good nurse, speak 
J Nurse. Jesu, wliat haste? Can you not stay awhile? 

, Do ydu hot see that I am out ob breath? 

■ ■ Juliet. How art thou out of breath, when thoii hast, breath 
, ' ..'To say to 'the that thou art out, of breath? 

'Jt; • , - . 'The'e.rcuse that thou dost make in Ihis-dehiy . 

* / *- , Is longer than the tale, thou doesl e,\.cuse. 
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Is Ihy news t,oocl, oi bad’ inswei lo that. 

Say eitliei, and 1 11 stiy the ciicumstance , 

Let me be satisfied, is’l good or bad’ 

Nune N^ell, you haae made a simple choice, you know not 
how to choose a man Romeo ' no, not he , though 
his f ice be bettei than any man’s, y et his leg excels all 
men s , ind loi a h intl, a foot, and a body, though they 
be not to be talked on, yet they ire past compare He 
IS not the flowei of ccurtesy, but, 1 11 wan ant him, as 
gentle as a lamb Go th\ ways, wench, sene (rod 
What, h lie you dined at home’ 

Jnhet No, no, but all this I did know beloie 

W’'hit says he of our manage’ wlnt of that’ 

Aurse I uid, how my head iches ' what i head hue I' 

[t beats me is it would fall in twcnti pieces 
\Iv back 0 t other side, — O, my back, my back ' 
Beshrew your heart for sending me about, 
lo citch my death with yaunlmg up ind down 
luhit I faith, [ am soiry that thou ait not well 

Sweet, sweet, sweet nurse, tell me, wliil says my love? 
\u: c \()m lose siys, like m honest gentleman, and i cour 
teous, and i kind, and a h indsome, and, I w iiiant 
aou, a viituous, — where is voui mother? 

JuiiU Wheie is mt mother' why, she is within, 

Where should she be’ Ifow oddU thou rephest ' 

Youi lo\e sais, like in honest gcntlomin, 

WIcic Is sour mothei?’ 

A uru O, Gods lady deal' 

kiL aou so hot’ mirn, come up, f Uow 
Ts this the joultwc foi mv idling bones’ 

Henceforw ird do your raessigcs yoiusill 
J ulid Here s uch a cod' come, whit savs Romeo’ 

Alur’ic Ilaie you got lease to go lo shrift to day’ 

Juliet I ha\e 

A Kill Ihen hie lou hence lo I im I aurtnee s cell 

Ihc nuisc miisi hue liccn diawn fnmi somr 011^,1111! , 
slu 1 int i sli^c old woman ShiU^ijeuc must hui 
lurwii s mr dd dum who jn \idrd him with Ihf itu 
il Ihc chauLtu 
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Heic IS i bit of tavein life, \ihi(h leminds one 
luesistibly of Dekkei In Act III , Scene i, Mercutio 
says to Benvolio — 

Thou art like one of those fello'w s that when he enters 
the confines of i tT.%ein claps me his swoid upon the tabh 
ind s lys, ‘ God send me no need of thee ' ind b\ the opei i 
tion of the second cup diiws it on the diawcr, when indeed 
theie IS no need 

llic kesnulp to Elizabethan and, theiefoie, to 
Shakespcueiti love is well put m Juliets upbi aiding of 
Rom'^o, when she blames natuie foi having hidden so 
bid a spirit — 

In mortal paradise of so s \eel flesh ' 

Here is a lovely suniise — 

Night s candles ire burnt out, lud jocun I d 13. 

Stands tiptoe on the misty mountain top 

(Act in , Scene 5) 

In this play, as in so many otheis, Shakespeaie shows 
tint he did not think it worth while io fashion his 
play plot in a comch mannei what need was theie to 
letain Romeo’s eailier love adventure? Of course, the 
commentators tiy to prove that this carelessness of 
Shakospeaie was a meiit 

As lar as wf know, “ King John ” was not printed 
until It appeared in the Folio of 1623, but it was piobablv 
wutten in 1594 5 It is not neaily such good stuff as was 
‘‘Rich aid II ” I imagine that the chaiacter of John did 
not make any appeal to the imagination of the poet, as 
how should it? Wheieas he was interested m Richaid 

The play helps little in a study of Shakespeaies 
self, save the Arthur scenes, which have already been 
surveyed 

Wf now come to the fiist of the leally great comedies 
In 1600 was published “The most excellent Histoiu of 
Ihc Ivleuhant of Venue With the extierac iiueltie fiL 
Shvloek the Jcvvc towuds the ^^ivd Mcichant, in cuUin 
a just pound of his flesh and the obtaining of Poitia b\ 
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the choice of thiee chests Wntten by William 

Shakespeaie ” 1596 was about the date of compobition , 
Sir Sidney Lee suggests 1594 It does not much mattei, 
but to me it seems in style and matuiity to belong to the 
later date 

The souices of the plot thiow further light on 
Shakespeaie’s leading They include II Pecoione, a 
collection of tales, by Sii Giovanni Florentino, of which 
at the time there ivas no published English tianslation, 
but there may have been one in MS , or the plot may have 
been wntten out foi Shakespeaie by a fiiend, peihaps by 
John Jlorio Shakespeaie may haie been able to lead 
Italian for all we know to the contraiy The casket 
business may have come from the ' Gesta Romanorum ” 

The centre of inteiest is not the Merchant, but his 
enemy the Jew As an indication of the view that would 
be taken of Shylock by an Elizabethan audience, it is 
notewoithy that the lunning headlines to both of the first 
Quarto editions aie the “Comical” history of the 
“ Merchant of Venice ” The modern piactice ol 
presenting the Jew after the tiial as almost a figure of 
tiagedy is indefensible It may make the scene wore 
seemly to modem spectators , that is not the point, which 
IS What was the Jew “that Shakespeare diew”^ An 
Elizabethan audience would have howled with rage at 
being asked to sympathise with any sort of Jew who had 
tried to play a dirty trick upon a Christian They loaied 
with delight when he was foiled, and, also, when his 
daughter robbed him of his ill-gotten gams. Even if 
Shakespeare had contemplated such an offence as to show 
sympathy with a Jew, he would have been stayed by bis 
partneis and fellow-actois The explanation of the 
pathetic words which here and theie aie pul into Shylock’s 
mouth is simply that, when writing, the emotional poeih 
insight and sympathy overcame the piactical view which 
had to be taken of a stock stage charactei by a practical 
ihamaini and actor Shylock thinughoiit the plav, and 
especially in the tiial scene, is the execiable tincl eve 1 -to- 
be eveciated vilUin, defeated bv his own wicked cunnings 
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With “wohi&li, bloody, staived, and lavenous designs , 
for v^hom a ''haltci giatis” would pio\ide too easy a 
death 

The handling of the casket sub-plot is another 
example of the poet oveicoming the dramatic in 
Shakespeaie toi the purposes of the play, all that was 
lequiied was to show the success of the wooci whom 
Poiln, loved The defeat of the othei suitors, howevei, 
olfeied to the ^oet an oppoitunity which it probably nevei 
o( curied to him to foiego Tt was the means, howcAer, 
of oiu being given some fine poetiy which olhenvise would 
nevei have been wntten 

The pliy, as a whole, is by far the best thing that 
Shalsespeare had ^et done in comedy;, the tale is quite 
good enough, the chaiacteis aie stnkmg and well 
contrasted, and the ^else, foi the most part, has th^t 
full and dignified sweep chaiacteiistic of Shake&peaie 

It staiths me sometimes, foi I like to think [ hate a 
laiily keen sense of humoiu, to find that I am not able 
to applet late some of the most famous scenes of comic 
lelief in Sliakespeaie’s plays, on oi off the stage 
Dogbeiiy and Verges boie me, so does I«iuncelot Gobbo 
in “ J he Mcuhant Is the following leally good stuff 
and am I a duffci because T cannot find it funny ^ 

CtrUmly consuenct, will sei\e me to rvn from this 
m} mistei the fiend is U nn Obow, md tempts nu, 
sijinj; U> mt “ (jiobbo, Laun<cIol (robbo, good Liuiicelot, 
or ‘ good Ocibbo,” ov “ good I mm tlot (robbo, ust \oui leg , 
likt the stxrt, nm iwn ” 

"th conscience srvs '■ Iso, I ike heed, honest I mnee 
lot, tike heed, honest Orobbo, do not lun, scorn running 
with thy heels ” Well, the most coui igeous fiend bids no 
pick, “Via’’ sus the fiend, "foi the heuens, rouse up i 
brive raiml,” sijs the fiend, “n.nd inn” Well, m\ con 
science, hxngmg 'iboxil the neck of mx heirt, savs xery wisdx 
to me, “ Mv liontbl fiiend Lnuncelot, being m honest n in s 
bon,” 01 iilher m honest woman’s son, for, indeed, mx 
fsthex did something smack, something growing too, he hal 
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X kind of taste well, my conscience says, “ Launcelot, budge 
not “ Budge, says the fiend “ Budge not, says m) 
lonscience Conscience si} T, }0u counsel well 

fiend, ST,} T, lou cciinsel well to be ruled by m\ 
on&tience, I should sta\ with the Jew my master, who, God 
bless the nmk is i kind ot levil, ind, to run away from 
the Jew, T should be luled by tlie fiend, who saving sour 
le'erence, s the devil hnisell 

Certainly the Jew is the ler} deiil incarnal, and, 
in my conscience, my conscience is but a kind of haid con 
science, to offer to counsel me to stay with the Jew The 
fiend gives me the more fnendly counsel I will lun, fiend, 
m\ heels are at your commandment, I will run 

(M of V IT , 2 ) 

I can see a certain amount of quaintness m that, a 
practised low comedian can make it lather funny, so he 
can a recital of the A B C At most, it is not bad 
fooleiy 
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S HAIvE&PE A.RE ‘Hinds himself entiiely in the t\io 
parts of “King Hemv IV ” for the miteinls of 
yhich he went to Hollmshed in iddition to whose 
“Chiomcle” Shakespeare made use of an evistent pla\ 
on the same subject “ 1 he famous Victones of Henry V ” 
The two parts must he tonsideied as a whole, foi in truth 
they foim one long play 

“King Henij TV’ shows an amazing advance in 
many scenes the poeliy is the best Shakespeare the 
character drawing i j as good as any that he did , it is the 
matuie, full blooded full blown Shakespeare 

It would be splendid if it weie possible to tiace in 
detail the working of Shakespeare’s mind m the genesis 
and wnting of the character of Falstaff But we aie 
limited to justifiable suimise We hare seen in an eailier 
play what may have been the seedling which slowh 
germinated Therein is an inkling of the fun that could 
he made out of a cowirdly knight What ne\t came 
along to help the growth of the conieplion? Theie is a 
hint given in the lepimng of Bolingbioke ovei the doings 
of his vagrant son, wasting his time in taveins with 
ne’ei do-well companions I cannot hut feel that the 
fatness was suggested eithei by some actual pot house 
haunter whom Shakespeaie < ame across and laughed at, 
01 b} the ph>sique of one of the comedians of the 
company In some such wav the conception of the 
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rhaiacter must have developed befoie he began to wiite , 
then, when it was being put tluwn on paper, detail aftei 
detail, touch upon tnmh, speech upon speech would boil 
up as the atiof Imiiatist \isuahsed the man he was 
(in wing 

Falstaff IS geneixll) accepted as Shakespeait’s 
masteipiece m the comic aeui act the chuaiter is not 
flawlesbl} diawn ShaVespearo seldom took pains to 
weld into an haimnnious whole the constituents of his 
plots 01 characters On occasion iiiesiistiblc impulse 
would iiise in the nund of the actor to pioiide the 
peifoimti with pomU^ and then the dramatist was 
s\ imped in the actoi At othei times the inspiration of 
the poet would uveucimc the instincts of the diamatist 
Wlicn poeti> surged up in Shikesptaic’s mind, it sirapl} 
Imd to gel Itself out and on to the piper, whethei in its 
nght place or not, whclhoi oi not called for hy the 
diamatic situation 

Heie is a small point The Punce is talking to 
Falstaff, who says — 

Indeed, vou comt. neir me noA ,11x1, for x\e Ihit uUe 
pui'.cs go b} the moon, etc 

This and a latei speech indicate if anything, that it 
was Falstift’s habit to take pluses which is to me a 
] 11 ring note Would the pnncc. tiequent the sue icti 
howevei amiisin^ it might be of a piofessional cut-puise? 
Falstaff latei distinctl) savs if steiling, “’Iis mv 
location,” that which he is “called” to do' 

Theic IS this fiuthci point His knighthood has 
nothing to do with, is indeed an c\ciesccncc upon the 
chaiactci of Falstaff, a lelir of the onginal name and 
conception We are so used to it that we do not notice it 
The completed Falsi ifi could not haic xvon,— nexei have 
been such a one is c ould have won — ^the he mom of 
knighthood, oi hue held the position of page in the 
household of the Duke of Noifolk 

In Scene a, Act I , Poms speiks io the Piznce of the 
fun that will come finm “the incomprehensible lies that 
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thi same fit i iajII lell us ^Mnch is 1 ilstift^ 
\ (1elil)L,n,tp hn in oult i t > d ui t 1 1 in ukIli Id atnini 
Oi sometimes thi om siid stiitlimts tin. utlui Jt s 
a lute ind with as ht is sometimes slinwn to be, he esnnot 
hue hoped tint his wild lies would hue been kheved 
I am not, of couist dissictm^ the nnn as it he hid eier 
lixed, hut I should like to know wlnt ‘^hikespeue meant 
or if he was ]ust ineonsi stent in his driwing of this 
thaiictei as he vvas ni the diawing of otheis^ 

How miuh ‘tense ot hiimoui did Falstaff possess^ 
Was It suflicient to haie made him fla) the fool ? Tn the 
Intioduction to the Viden edition of this ph\ then Tie 
some good woids I list iff "has n ithei niodesP noi 
self Kspect Vll his lauasting so ntteih absurd ind 
neiei intended to he hclieied is but tn e\oke lau^htei 
He neiei malcts himself iiduuluus to any but his fiiend'*, 
he nevei teUs his gioss palpable lies but to his 
arqinintances who he ki ows will ict foi one moment 
beheie them He seenis to lo\i puitnij, buns If into i 
diftiiult pass lor fhe 'er\ jo\ of e'liicating hini'elf by the 
dextentv of his wit ’ UnUss this le the tine view ft 
what Shakcspeaie meint, then suieb Falstaff is a bundle 
of unbelievable rontiadiciums a character only piitl 
“ seen ” by his cieatoi , a meie stage botch potrh of cornu 
doings ind savings with iKcasumal outbiiists of wit quih 
out of keeping with his degiadina h-^bits ind companions 
\t the, beginiiui^ of the robbciy sf ene, Act IT , Scene 
2 , r list iff IS ^ivcn a speech which does not seem to Ic 
meant to he 1 mghable but is a touch of lealistic aiv i 
I fincv that is ht w Shakcs])eaic meant it, this and a few 
othcj hits of emotioi sue T ilstaff frnn being ?'«himian 
a mere wiiulbag of fonkiv — 

T im itcuistd to rob m lb it thiel s rompanc the i isc 1 
lutJi remtied mi hoisc ind tied lam T knew not wUeic 
If I tri\tl but ftui toot b^ the secure tuilliu afoot I shall 
bulk mv wml Well, I doubt not but to rhe i fair death 
for ill this if 1 scipc hinging foi killing thit rogue I 
haie forsHOin his compiii} liouih an\ lime this two niid 
twenty vears ind \s.t T nm bewitched with the rogue’s com 
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pm> TI the ri cal hue not gnen me medi<inc to mala* 
me lo^L him, I’ll be hinged; it could not bf Hst , T luit 
diunk medidtie Poms' IW i pliRue upon \ou both' 
Birlolph Peto' I’ll stiue ere Til lob i foot fiiillin 
An ’tueie not is good i deed is drink, lo tuin tiuf nun nd 
to leiie these logues, T am the veriest nilet tint eiti tliewtd 
\iith 1 tooth Eight vuds of uneven giound is three scok 
and ten miles afoot with me; and the stom-lieaitcd vilhms 
knou It well enough, a pligue upon it when linen rannoi 
be true to one another ' 

It IS usually foigotlen thfil in the ensuinc, sdimmage 
Fal staff shows himself the best man of /r/t romptnv: the 
test lun away imtunier he does lingei to pul up a bit of 
a fight 

I lather fancy that he stalls the "men in huckiam” 
scene in anger, as fai as he knows, he has been hadlv 
“let down”bt the Piince He says: — 

T cill thee cowaid' I’ll see thee damned eie T cill theo 
coward but T would give a thousand pounds I could lun 
as fast IS thou cansl You are sti light enough in the 
shoulders, vou care not who sees youi buk tall yon that 
backing of \our friends? A phgne upon sutb batking' give 
me them that will fice me 

And I think that the Piince in two puvious speeches is 
meant to show that he is nettled by Falstaff’s abuse 

If the scene be taken this wav, I he fun of what 
follows is heightened by the contiast, Falstiff will then 
be seen giadually giasping the situation and turning it 
into a gloiious bit of bombast £oi the entertainment of 
his audience He may make a pooi show of fighting with 
his swmrd , but when in a tight comer he ran fence with his 
tongue most effectively and can beat even the Prince at 
vulgar abuse But T question if he does not at times 
show too much oi a clever wtt for one whom the Prince 
can call — or think of calling— “ thou clay-brained guts, 
thou knotty-pated fool,” and so foith 

What about this? Falstaff says: — 
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Fot though the camomile, the more it is ttodflen cm the 

fislti it plows, }et Miutli, the moie it u wa>.ted the soonei 

it wtiis 

^ppaiently hr wa'i an Euphuist ' Anyway, the simile 
seems to me to he lalhei out of keeping with the geneial 
chaiacter of the fat knave 

Suiely the "play-acting” when the Prince and 
Fd1 staff change places should be acted as a piece of 
solemn burlesque , that is the only way to get all the 
lichness out of it 

The Piince seems to me to be something of a cad, 
and Falstafl nccasionalh something of a gentleman If 
this he so, has not Shakespeaie gone asliay i* Oi has he 
(lelibeiatelji muddled his chaiactei-diawing for the sake 
of stage funl^ 

Again, would the Prince have allowed this drunken 
and notoiious thief to be employed on militarv service^ 
No: this false touch must be a lelic of the original 
conception of the character of Sir John Falstaffe, and 
should have gone by the board when the chaiactei 
developed But Shakespeaie, m the diawing of many 
of his characteis, took precious little caie about 
consistency 

The claiming In Fal staff to have overcome Peicy is 
a piece of wild biiilesciue Aie we meant to take it as 
consciously so on the fal knight’s pait^ If it were not 
so, then he was an airant fool .is well as knave 

Lei ns tuin to the second pait of “King Hemy IV.” 

In an earl> speech, Act 1 , Scene i, Falstaff seems 
to me to admit that at any late some of his fooleiy is 
conscious • — 

Men of all sorts take a pride to gird it me the bum of 
this foolish compounded clay, man is not able to invent anj. 
thing that lends to laughter, moie than 1 invent 01 is invented 
on me I im not only witli in myself, hut the cause thit 
wit IS in othei men 
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What ibout this -.rcni (Ad IV Sttm wheio 
(luun^ ihi. lij;ht n\ ' nikshiit 1 list i(l metis ( ohMlk 

/ I '!/aJI Whit 1 )cui ninit bii? ol whil innilitKin m \oii, 
ind of wii U })1 Kt, I pm 

( oluilii I nin e kiniUt, sii mil m} inmc ii CultMllt cf Uk 

dile 

7 yh'tll \ldl then, ( okvine is jom mint, i knif^lit is lom 
clt-Tiet, mil )Oiii {lut ot the rlilt Cokiiile shill 
still bt \fm mine, i trutm loui tk^^rtt ind tin 
dun ,eim \ om pi n t, i p' u t dtt p i nouf^h so h ill 
\(n 1 h t oltiillt ol lilt d lit 

d t 2 7/ n ) t u 1 1 1 Sn Jt Ini i il I 11 

1 il irfl \s {. 00 1 I min is he, si , wht ir 1 un Do 

Mcld sii, (1 iluil I s vt t loi lou? T 1 f do s\ii il, 
thtj lie tilt (hops of till loiti , in I llui wetp foi 
thj/ dtilh tlmtftu uist up It I nd titmbiinj, 
11 1 1 o 1 en in f Ir 1 i Ilf \ 

( I tP \ think V u nit bir John 1 lUtiff, ind in tint thowjhl 
)ulfl lilt 

7 ihlrff 1 Inic i iiuik sihool (i toniiiits m this btlli of 
mine, lud not i ton^ut of llit-m nil pi iks inj othi'* 
iionl but inj mine 'n t h id but i (ullv of im 
indilJei«n<} T weit simj Iv iht most tdiit hlhni m 
I mopt, ni iiorab my iiomb, mi iionib untlots 
me Hme comes, oui gcneril 

Il IS difficult to tnow how to tiie this II may just 
be a bit of bufluontij., of which the bm tonic dian must 
jiiibe the most, but if it js in any wij me ml lo lie 
leahslic, is it not utteilv out of charatlci^ A relic of 
the fust conception? When Colt v die found out b\ whom 
ht was opposed, he would wcihaic suiiendered 

Is not the followiiit* speech, ui Act IV , Steue 3, too 
cleiei for a drink sodden mountain oi deluucheiy and 
irillainy ? 

Lancaster has just gone, leiving Falbtaff alone — 

1 would you had but the wit ’tweie bttlei thin your 
dukedom Ctood fdith, thus same young sober blooded boy 
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doth not lo\e me, nor a ram cannot make him hUs,!!, but 
thatb no maivel, he drinks no nine 

riicre’s ne\er none of these demi le bojs come to in 
proof, for thin drink doth so oaer cool then blood, and mik 
mg minj' hsh moils, that thej iill into a kind ol mile ^leen 
sickness, and then, when thej niiii}-, thev wtnrhts 
Ihej. are ,jcnei illj fools md (Ovirds, which some of us 
should be loo but lor inflimmition A good shciiissmk 
hilh 1 two fold optiation in it It iscends into the biain, 
dues me theie all the foolish ml dull ind crud) Mpour 
which en-viion it, makes it appichensive, quick, forgetne, 
lull of nimble fieij and delectable shapes, whicii, delis ei d 

0 ei to the voice, the tongue, which is the biith, becomes 
excellent wit Ihe second property oi joui excellent sheins 
IS, the w irming of the blood , which, beloie cold ind settled, 
left the liver white and pile, which is the badge of pusil 
linimit} and cowaidice but the sherns warms it and makes 
It course from the inwards to the paits extreme It illummeth 
the face, which, is a beacon, gives warning to all the lest 

01 tins little kmgdora, man, to aim , and then the vital com 
moneis and inland petty spirits mustei me all to their cap- 
tun, the heart, who, gxeat and puffed up with this retinue, 
doth an) need of courage , and this a alour comes of sheins 
bo that skill in the weapon is nothing without a sack, for 
that It sets it a work, and learning, a mere hoard of gold 
kept by a devil till sack commences it and sets it in act and 
use Ileieof come it that Prince Harr) is valiant , foi the 
cold blood he did naturally inherit ol his lathci, he hath, 
like lean, steiile, ind bare land, manured, husbanded, and 
tilled, with excellent endc ivour of drinking good and good 
sloie of fertile sherns, tint he is become vci) hot and val 
hint It I hid 1 thousand sons, die hist human principle 
[ woulfl tcadi them should be, to foi swear thin potUions <*nd 
addict themselves to sack 

iJat woulflnt <lu "Without it, light ur vviong in the 
mouth oi Sir John It ib to mv muitl ShuVespcaic who is 
otpi tking and IttUnt; himself go in a defence ot the \iitues 
ol shell IS sick It IS an mmismg point tliat sack "was 
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not known in England in Falslaff’s- day. How much did 
Shakespeare drink of it? 

Docs not Shakespeare touch the top note of 
imaginati\e writing in that speecli in ‘‘ Heniy V./’ wherein 
the Hostess narrates the death C)f Falstaff? It is what 
she would ha^'e said, and it goes home: — 

A’ made a finer end — and w ent away as it had been any 
cluistom child: a’ palled even just between tw’elve and one, 
even at the turning o’ the tide . for alter I saw him tumble 
with the sheets and play with flowers and smile upon his 
fingers’ ends, I knew theie was but one way; fur lus nose 
was as sharp as a pen, and a’ babbled of green fields. 

'■‘■flow now, Su John?” quoth T: '■‘what nmn * be o’ 
good cheer.” So a’ rued out “God, God, God!” Ihicc oi 
foui times • now I, to comfoit him, bid him a’ should not 
think of God, f hoped iheie was no need to trouble himself 
w'llh any such thoughts yet. So a’ bade me lay moie clothes 
on his leet : I put my hand into the bed .and felt them, and 
the} weie as cold as .my stone: then T fell to his knfos, and 
so upwaid, and all was cold as any stone. 

Siiiue such talk as this Shakespeare must have uften 
heard Irom gossips in the cinuitry, talking of the parting 
of a neighbour. 

But is Theobald's conlributiou of “a' babbled'' 
light? The other suggestion of a '‘a’ talked" seenirf 
much muie likely to be correct. In the Quarto cdiluin 
tif the play it reads : “ aiul talk of flowers.” 

But whatever flatvs there may be, Falstaff i.s the finu.st 
iiguie of fun in English literature. We must beware, 
howe\er, of reading mure into the part than Shakespeare 
put there. The puzzle is to know exaidly what he meant 
to put ill. 

The immortal BoaiV Head tavern is not named ui 
the text, or in any edition of the plays previous to that 
of Theobold in 1733, That the tavern was the resort of 
the Prince, Falstalf imd the others of tliat lively and 
amusing crew is merely traditional. Nor is there any 
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evidence that there was such a place existent in the days 
of Henry IV. 

Of the other characters in these plays, the Prince is 
not convincing. I do not feel that Shake.speaie really 
“ saw ” this young man ; he is not very much alhe except 
in the Falstaff scenes; elsewhere he is very much the 
stock stage hero, with plenty of "fat” speeches. Hotspur 
is far supeiioi ; live, very much alive, a living, breathing 
man of war. 

The King is a wondeiful picture of mingled 
disappointment and remorse ; a piece of character drawing 
equal to that far less complex character, the Kiirg in 
"Hamlet.” 

In Act III., Scene i, of the Second Part, the King’s 
.speech beginniirg, 

How many thousand of ray poorest subject', 

Aie at this houi asleep 

is a good example of how the poet's muse of fire could 
he set blazing by a single word; "sleep” was no doubt 
the stimulus that set Shakespeare aflame. This is one 
of the many passages in the plays that have no dramatic 
value, which are, in fact, short poems dropped in because 
they boiled up in the poet’s brain and smothered his 
instincts as a dramatist. The Queen Mab and Seven Ages 
speeches are other examples. At the same time, we must 
reineraber that the poetic drama is by right permitted to 
take poets’ licence when it chooses. I only want to 
emphasise that Shakespeare was poet first and dramatist 
a long way second. 

" The Taming of the Shrew ” was first prirrled in the 
Folio of 1623. In addition to being a charming comedy, 
it possesses considerable autobiographical interest, as 
already noted, and also provides a means of watching 
Shakespeare at work adapting a play by another hand. 
It is based on a quite good comedy, published in 1594., 


* See page $ 
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which bore the following title - “ V Pleasant Con< cited 
Histone, called Ihe timing ol a Shicw 4s it w-is sundu 
times a(hd b^ the 'Right lionoi able thi Rath 1 / Pcinbroob 
his, sei mills ’ Shikespeaie idds to the }>lot piitlv 
ippaunth rut ol his he id and piitb liom othei stmiecs 
ind 1 leadiii. of A Shicw ’ tollnwtd b\ i study ol 
‘ Ihe Shicv IS im st instiuctiM foi tlir student ol 
Sh ikt spe ai c s self It is tht diffeicnti bolwttn milk aiul 

the ISC 

1 hast i notion toi whnli then is not 1 sliud ol 
cMilciicc tint Shikcspi lie took ' 1 Shievv down with 
him to btiatfoid ind time wiote llu Sinew ioi tht 
litki IS leplcte with count)} ind spoilin^, allusions ind 
the Induction, as we ha\e set 11, smatks ol Aidtn 
thioughout 

Doctoi hfaddeii si}s much to the point tontcinni;^ 
the two yeisions Shakespeare s ‘ Taming of the Shiew ’ 
teems with allusions to sports, to hoises and then fifu 
diseases These allusions arc of two kintls Some foun 
pait of the neeessaiy action of the pla\ Of the^’c the 
ludiraentai} geims may be found in the oldei pli}, but 
without the distinctly el) Shakespc iiean ch-iiactenstK s 
disecinablc m then ultimate deaelopmenl Otheis tie 
( asml, self suggested and independent of the plot 1 hese 
Uttci are without e\< eption eonhned to the yyork that is 
undnubledlv Shakespeaie’s ’ 

The tollowing t onipaiisons aie useful In “A 
ShifcW thcie IS this in the Iniluctn n — 

Jlerc bitik we off om hunfm^j for to night, 

C ouple up the hound', ind let us hie us home 
Vnd bid the huntsman see them mealed w ell, 
Foi thcyhiae ill dcsened it well to daj 

Which is noi so icr) bad, but how much better is tins 
liom “ the Shiew” - 

Tor^ 1 charge thee, tendci well my hounds 

Pnrh MiTiimin the pooi (lu is tmboss’d 
\nd couple ( low ici with tli (’etj) moutli <J 
bi u h 
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st tliou not, boy, how SiKtr mT,de it goo I 
\t the ]icf]j,e coinei, jn llit coldest f lult-’ 

T would not lose the dog for tsent> pcund 
1st Hunt nan Bclmin is, is good is he, mj lord, 

lie UR 1 upm It nt the meiest lo^s 
\nd Iw ce to daj pichd out the diilles,! scent 
liust mo 1 tile him foi the better dig 
/ ^ ihou iTt a fool if Lcho wtie is fleet 

I wtuU c teem him woith i do^cn such 
But sup them well md look unto them ill 

hii is lull (if !(. ihstit tkliil, ind siiioh must lx. 
inumsfciiP 

I hen Dorldi Madden haS this — 

In the old pht Slj is offered lust} steeds, mere swift 
of pice than wmgd Bigisus 

Vnd if youi Honour pleise to hunt the decre 
’I { ui hounds stand ready coupled at the doore, 
Who in running will 0 eitake the Row 
And make the long bicathde Tjgre bioken 
winded 

Hus w id 1 never do who e\ti lieaid of coupling hounds 
to he used in couising, foi tlis is meant by overtiking in 
uinning’ llic ^itihounl in ludor tune had lus coBar, not 
Ills u uplt \nd wli vl about hiwking’ And so Sliakespeaie, 

V ith tl« edio tf the bu sounding in lus eais, rt wiote, aft(.r 
lus fisluon, the piss igi thus — 

Dost thou lose Hiwkmg'* thou hast hawks will 
soar 

\bo\e till, raoinmg Ink, 01 wilt thou hunt? 
fin hounds shall r like the welkin inswer them, 
\nd ftlih slmll echoes fiom the hollow earth 
/ t tenant Sai v iH thou couise? I In gityhounds are n 
swift 

As biealhe] slogs iv, fleelei linn the roe 

In Stint 2 ot The Indiutiou the following is spoken 
liy X St rViUtl whith, 1 thinls, lends to show that 
ShtU spent kntw llu mmds is wtll as the manneis of 
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seiving-racu in the household of an Elizabethan peer. 
As we know, this class weie fiequently the sons of quite 
well-to-do parents and would often have had a grammar 
school education. 

The Second Servant is addressing Sly : — 

Dost love the pictures? we will fetth thee 
stiaighl 

Adonis painted b> a lunnmg biook, 

And Cytheiea all in sedges hid, 

Whuh seem to move and wanton with lici 
bieath, 

hien as the w iiing sedges play with wind 
Toid Wc’ll show thee lo as she was a mini 

And how she was hegiuled and siiipiised, 

As lively painteil as the deed was done 
Servant. Or Daphne joaiami* tlmmgh i thoiny wood, 
Sciatching her legs that one shall ‘weai she 
bleeds, 

And .it that sight shall sad Apollo weep. . . . 

This reads very much like a description of actual 
pictures that Shake.speaie had seen. Some of the details 
— the brook and the sedges, for instance— are the poet’s, 
or maybe the painter’s whose work he was describing. 
Or, innic probably, the description was written from some 
painted cloths or arras such as were used in the houses 
theii-a-days. The details referred to are not to be found 
in Ovid. 

Now on to another jolly comedy, which, like the last, 
seems to contain some autobiographic touches. The 
title-page of the r6o2 Quarto of "The Merry Wives of 
Windsor" reads: "A most pleasant and excellent 
Conceited Comedie of Syr John Falstaffe and the Meriii' 
Wives ot Windsor. Enterraixed with sundrie variable 
and^ pleasing humors of Sir Hugh the Welch Knight, 
Justice Shallow, and his wise coubin M. Slender. With 
the swaggering vaine of Auncient Pistull, and Corijorai 
Nym, By WOliam Shakespeare. As it hath bone divers 
times Acted by the Right Honourable my Lord 
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Chambeilaines seivants. Both before her Majestie and 
el&e-where.” 

Whether, as tradition says, it was to please the 
(^ueen, or whethei at the suggestion of his paitners in the 
playhouse, or whether it was of his own accord, we must 
regret that Shakespeare revived Falstaff. The fat fool of 
“ The Meri^ Wives ’’ is not Falstaff. save in name, 

This comedy is chiefly interesting because it is a 
picture of Elizabethan country-town life drawn by Master 
William Shakespeare. Though the scene is Windsor, no 
d<mbt can there be that at the back of the dramatist’s 
mind all the while was Stratford, and, possibly, 
reminiscences ot some small town in the Cntswnlrls 
Probably a composite picture 

All tire characters, typical figures of country-town 
folk, were, of course, based on actual observation, and 
must have been portraits, composite portraits, of people 
that Shakespeare had known. It would not have been 
possible for him to drarr them in any other way; that is 
the way the brain works, re-creating from the stores of 
memtrry. Had Shakespeare known absolutely nothing of 
(ountry-town liie, he could not hare written this play in 
such a way as to carry conviction of the truth of its 
portraiture. 

With the >Shallow-Lucy squabble it was best to deal 
elsewhere.* 

Had we not any knowledge of Shakespeare from facts, 
what light irpon his self could rve gain irom the pla) ? We 
should feci sure that he was a sportsman, that he knew 
country-town life thoroughly, that he was familiar with 
the comUry-sidc, that he had been in Gloucestershire; 
we might ha-saul a guess that he was a Cotswold man, 
which rvould be wrong, but not far wrong; and we could 
not doubt that he knew prctt> well all there was to know 
about inn life, chinking and the tricks of the trade. 


See page 43 
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“ Much Ado About Nothing ” shows Shakespeare- at 
his wittiest arid at' his worst as a writer of comedy. 
IJe'atrice and Benedick are joys for ever; but Claudio is . 
a bore, an ass ; so, too, I think is Hero’s stupid old father, , ' 
Leonato. Did Shakespeare mean him to be a fool? He ■ 
gives us a good many irascible, foolish fathers. T wonder ' . - 
why ? Dogberry and Verges were stock stage caricatures , ■ 
of bumpkin-stupidity, and there is too much ,of them; ■ • - 
The title-page of the 1600 .Quarto edition, of “ Henry. ; 
V.” runs: “The Chronicle History of Henry the Fift. \ 
.With his battell fought at Agin. Court in France. Together. 
with Auncient Pistoll.” The play is a patriotic poet’s 
version of the prose of history. There is practically no- 
dramatic interest; it might be called a patriotic pageant. 
Henry isrnot a personality, but an idealisation of a soldier ' 
„ king, The play lives still by reason of its gorgeous poetic’ ; ' 
embroideries. It should be read, .riot seen, for battfe^s on . ;■ 
the sStage are always farcical and unconvincing. , 5. ; -: 

The,_ character which Canterbury draws of.the 'j'pung A; 
/king in explanation of- his sudden convert on iAnot^ttu/-".'; 
/ to life,,, but for patriotic' play-purposes quite useful:. T'hifc 
;/ cannot have happened,:----:' , ■ - ;'/ ' / - 

", The King is full of grace and .fair reg.ard. , ■ 'vt//' 

:.y- , Tlie' courses of his’youth -promis’d' it 'not; 7; 

’y, -'; ' . ■ - The, breath , no sooner ieft Ms' father’s, body,:, . " 

-1 But, thait his -wildnessTinortified -in him,,. • 

'Seera’d,,td die too yea, at that very nrpmentj V " : - 

y - , " donsi'deiation -like an- .angel camej • -y^■ ' " , -- y- 

-And' .\yhipp,’,d' the- offending' Adam out, of him, , y.” 
y. Leavingrhis -body us a 'paradise, ' : ‘ 

y ' To ien-yelOp and, contain celestial spirits.'.:' , 

'y/:,.'.,” . Nevefnya/^ch’ a 'sudden scholar made s • ■ ,'i;,,'''.Vr"y'': 

.Never cam.e’reformation ih,;a flood, . '.'y-',';, 

-y.-:-:- --'.-'.'..: ‘With such .a heady-yurr^ce', spouting. faults;/', ''k 

./■' -'^lear him but-'reaspn in-.divinity,. ; '■ 

; ' V.'.', y’ ' , Ahdr.alh^du-jiring,;. with; ah, mward wish ; ' K' ' ; V' 

, : y ; .y:,'.’Vdu' "would tierire' - the Mhghvctevmnd'e'^sv.'-prriate, :i,i. 
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And so on. Then Ely joins in with:— ■ 

The slrjiwheiTy grows underneath the nettle, 

And wholesome berries thrive aiid ripen best 
Neighbour'd by fruit of baser quality : 

And so the prince obscur’d his contemplation 
Under the veil of wildness j which, no doubt, 

Grew like, the summer grass, fastest by night, ' . , ■ 

Unseen, yet crescive in his faculty. 

And then Canterbury muddles the whole thing up tyith 
this:— ■ - ■ 

U must be so ; for miracles are ceased ; ’ , 

And therefore we must needs admit the means ' 

How things are perfected. 


Even, in the characters of kings miracles are not worked, , 

. Canterbury’s argument, Act I., Scene 2, Jn favour' of . 

C Henry’s claim to the - throne of ; France is dull special-., .. 
i mpleading, simply a versified version' of Holinshed, ' 

^ The two finest things in the play are the account hf : 
C.Frilstaff’s death and King Henry’s wooing. . " 

Thfe play throws this light only, on Shakespeare’s self, . 
"iCthh'C , at any rate at the hour of writing , it,, , he . 'iVas 
;'V;ihtdxicatecrwith the patriotic, fdrvour of the , hew England 
'Cofhii"dky..' ■ •' 

As You-Eike' It is -a'-'direct adajition ,:of ^omas,f>; , 

, Lddge’sCrpihahce, '/^ Kosalyjnde,”’b^'W^^^ the.ttoyelist’ac ^ 
apd-folk are 'more' dr less. fdfeighAand.c^^^^ uhrealj ” -T 
Shakespeare’s are En^ and rbal ; bi'i' woodland is tire, . , 
and' the -characters; are,..Ehg)i.sh' , 
’ ^'inob'lCmep^;: bourgeois, Cyokels and, so forth.: i^JacqueSiy; 
y*;Tbuf^'stdiie'''and,Au^^ by the' 'dramatist, y ’'.‘-l- 

’ The Wioiheh in':i;his ' comedy ;are 'more interesting thari;;',' 
{r:the ; menA',with'’'';the;;:possiM^ ^ception:;of ,Tbuchstone:i;, v.:*: 
;r‘h.^pecihlly -t'b' 'the ‘'seeker,;„after Shak,espearfe^S’ sblf.. There; 
J^|tfe;!:only forir,-of,the^^ is worthy (^'attention,' f 

;• '.Rosalind: is .. hsually'- held ,' u'p. .-as;, 'h'’ rpasterpiece' of 
characterrdrawuig, , but: is mot. she" metely, ,a;-,charmmgl>* 

, 'jppetici^' .pO'j;trait';:C>f vthe '.Shakespeaiertype, ypang ;;woma'ny'-V,.:. 
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without any paiticulai peisonalily 01 distinctno 
(haiictenstics? The gracious beaulilul hd^ tyjip Theie 
IS a whole fimih of them Beatnce Rosalind, Portia 
Piidita, lad)- Holspiii, Olivix, nul otheis [hty have 
no motnt powei m them, they just act as ShaUspearc 
wants them to act so that his plot cm go on, tho)- all t ilfc 
the same, not themscKes, but ]Ubt delightful, hajip'v 
Shakespearese They aie all \ciy chanmng, in the same 
way, there is no ical diffeientiation between them You 
c ould take a geneial speech from the lips of iny tme of 
them and tiansfer it to any othei one, and theie would be 
no wicnch no impropiicty haim done But we nrtd 
not giumble thit Ihei are all so much of a miuhncss, 
because that muchness is so delightful 7 hf\ ai( so 
many lepeated jojs 

Celia IS the usual stage foil that Shikespcne ahvns 
supplied foi his “leading lady”, quite wisely, fiom tho 
stage point of \iew ^le leading lad\ must haie a 
confidant to whom she can unbmdcn hei heait Such aie 
Beatnce and Heio 

But Phoebe, and moie so Audrey, show how 
Shakespeate used his countrv memories, adapting for 
stage purposes the countrv lassies he must so often have 
met 

Tf pi oof weic otherwise w'anling of Shokespeaie’s 
passionate lo\e foi the country side its smhts, sounds 
inhabitants, “ Vs You Like it” would amph pioiule it 

The lyiKS thioughout show Shikcspeaie in his most 
happv mood He is always joyous when woikmg in a 
counti)- “atmosphere,” or, perhaps it was that, when 
jn\ous he was inspired to wnle of the counti v Whicheier 
way, joy and the counti \ lan togethei lu his mind 

The lepentance of the wicked duke, aftei a chat with 
“ an old leligious man, ^ is one of Shakespcaie s almost 
comic stage con\eisi()nb Why did he do such things? 
It almost seems that when he had to wind up a plot, he 
did not caie to take any trouble to do it in shij) shape 
wa\ 
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“ Twelfth Ntghi ” was fiist published in the Folio of 
1623 Again Shahespeiie qoes In Italian snuues foi his 
])lnl He seldom, if eier, contiiieJ his plot Perhaps 
he hid no laclht^ fni making plots, and knew his 
limit itions'' Or more likely he just followed ihe example 
of almost all his fellow dramatists On this point, in the 
A.iden edition of the play, Mr Moilon Lure has a 
comment woith quoting “Shakespeaie usually aioided 
the tioublo — ^not, of couise, of elaboiatmg — but of 
indenting a stoi) , he prefeiied to adapt the plot of some 
existing noiel 01 diama, and lightly, as I think, foi 1 
gliiice it almost any of the great hteiatuie of the world 
will romince us that to oiiginate in the matter of mUh 
01 episode or naiiatne has moie often been the fiolu of 
a nation 111 its jouth, 01 the task of meie ingenuit}, and 
that the higher cicatne gemus has displayed itself b\ its 
powei of transmuting the crude metal of populai fable ci 
stoiy into the fine gold of drama and epic ” But the 
complaint that lies against Shakespeare is that so often he 
does not seem to have taken the tiouble that he should 
have done o\ei the details of his adaptation 

I fed that, on the whole, Twelfth Night” is 
Shakespeaies high water maik in comedy The romantic 
plot and the comic undei plot aie well managed, hanging 
together far bettei than is the case with some other of the 
plays, the lomanre is replete with supeib poetry, the 
fun is full of \eive, and moie spontaneous and less full 
of conceits than it often is with Shakespeare, and the 
comic figiiies aie all alne O’ Shakespeaie being, pace 
the tommentatois, a human being, of couise theie are 
flaws, typical flaws, the hastily patched up maiiiages with 
which the plot is lounded off aie veiy stagev, almost 
turning the human beings into puppets But, aftei all, 
we must not criticise the woild of romance by the diy 
light of the woild of reality 

Heie, again protest must he made against the 
modern actor’s habit of warping Elirabethan conceptions 
lo meet to day’s views and tastes The balance of the 
pUy IS upset when the ill tieitmcnl of Mahuho is ma<le 
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. anything, more; serious than a hilarious piece of practical ■ 
joking. To us. madness has ceased to be a subject for 
‘ stage funi'ments ; but our view and that of Shakespjeare’s- 
public are. far asunder. The audiences at the Globed 
would roar with laughter at Malvolio’s plight, never a 
-. .thought of, -a sigh or a tear entering their, minds; ht' 
madman was a comic , stage figure to them. Even, some 
of the lunacy in Lear must 'have had a‘ funny side. to. 

. them, ' . 

The romantic figures in this comedy are not much 
niore than lay-figures, without any distinct personality.; 
they are interesting olily ; because of the wondrous poetic; 

, garb with whi(;h the poet has clothed them. Many of liis 
’ loveliest speeches are. in this play. 

The “characters” of the piece are the comic group; . 

, they also . are essentially types, but, each is cleanly fi;' 
.differentiated and .individual. Thus, Olivia’s stewaj‘d,''|s,;^ 
, the. pompoms, sour-heatted fool, but he MalVolio; 

' Toby is the boisterous fool, but Ke >> SiivToby ; ;‘Sii’-0 
■ Andrew is the ninhy-fool, hut -he is himself ton ; and 4 nph‘ ::' 
jester has a' personality., that differentiates him .from, thdv\ 
other do w;ns of Shakespeare'. ‘ 

• • \ I might here emphasise, .two of the difficulties' ; 

•-. face US'- when- ' trying ■ ' to ' 'appraise • and^ get ; ■into'”,. > 
Shakespeare's .plays-:-— 

i., - So, much of whaf.we have heard aiid; re,ad/,abhiit 
’ him' sticks in the? mind that it is very 'cUfficiilt In fbrm ‘fm.',' 
independent judgment. ■ 

: ii. 'We .have seen many of the plays' 'acted,, , and:'!the 
, actdra and the sceiiery, come’ between , us and Shakespeam 
ma'H.ng it v.ery 'difficuit 'to.take the 'Eli 2 !a.beth,ap p,mht, pf..’,.* 
''.iiew.?-' .1 ■ supppse -^average'- .actors eamiot . help "fifting-'d- 
' characters to themselves instead ,'o-f sinking themseiy'd'siiV'' 
characfers; 'only '’hctors .•of-''”'.ge.hi.iis,,' 'make us.,- forget ’ 

: ,;iihemselves>' ' , ' ' ' 

. ';' , ,“‘AUV Well 'That Endis Well’’’ 

;F plip' of,' 1 6.33..''' Surdy.,Shdcespertre was- no' ni6re''Goilltc|;^!i'i;-;; 
with this play -that we-cah.be, :which -,is‘,npt much, '; vT|h^K.; 
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is in it a strain of forced and vulgar inipruprietj which 
is foreign to his work. Helena and all save the Countess 
are tainted -with it, and go out of theii wa> to talk dirt. 
What put the poet in this nasty mooil ? Had the play of 
some rival recently succeeded in pleasing because of its 
nastiness? The plot itself is not very pleasant. 

Yet, as we read the piece, we rannnt cloixbt that 
Shakespeare wrote it. Had some event of which we ha^e 
no trace turned him bitter for the lime being toward men 
and women ? 

Tn the midst of this queer and impleasing crew he 
sets the Cnuntes.s, one of his most deliDhtfnl pictures of 
Womanly middle-age.' We ought to be able to learn 
something more aboxit the self of Shakespeare from Ibis 
play, but it would he dangerems in draw any definite 
Conclusions. At most, we may decide that, like main 
other poets, lie could be very nasty uhen in the mood for 
it. The beast in all men will show its claws on occasion. 

Tn Act II., Scene i, there is an evample of what ran 
best, though not nicely, be described as poetic diarrhoea. 
The King asks how long his cure will take, and Helena, 
instead of answering a simple question in a simple wa\, 
bursts out into this: — 

The gieat’st gi.ire lending ginte 
Ere ice the iioibes of the sun shall bring 
Their fiery torcher his diurnal rin{r, 

Moist Hesiieras hath quenched liei blee^iy lamp, 

Or four-and-twenty tiraea the pilot’s 'rings 
Ilith told the thievish minutes how they pass, 

What is infiim from tour sound parts shall fly. 

Health sh.aU .live fiee, and sicknes., fieely die. 



CHAPTER XVII 

The Summit (I) 

O F the pla 5 's that Shakespeare based upon Roman 
histoiy two are quite unlike his usual work, 
namely, “ Julius Caesar ” and “ Coiiolaiius,” in that 
in them he did almost entiiclv get awa> from his native 
" atmospheie ” Muie, fai more, than m any of the other 
plays of which the scenes aie laid outside England, he 
put himself in the place of his characteis, those in these 
two tiagedies being Ihoioughly Roman “Julius Csesai ” 
dites from somewhere about i6oi, late in which year 
Shakespeare’s tathei died How close and affectionate, 
or othejwise, weie Ihe lelations between the father an<l 
son we do not know, but it maj be significant that round 
about this date Shakespeare was engaged upon woik of 
so somhic a chaiactei as “Julius Csesai ” and “Hamlet,” 
which latter, indeed, hinges upon the affci'tion of a sou 
for his deid father 

Doviden, in hib in many ways excellent Shakspere 
piimei, sa)s “Eveiything is wi ought out in the play 
(“ Julius Ctesar ”) with great caie and completeness ; it is 
well planned and well proportioned, Iheie is no 
tempostunnsness of passion, and no aitistic niysteiy. The 
style IS full, liul not oieibuidtmd with thought or 
imagery ’’ All of wdiich max be accepted, but T am lu^t 
quite sure what is meant by “artistic mystery.” It seem^ 
to me to have been wiilten with moie delilicration tli|jp 
most of the other plays, as though Shakespeare was ncjjjjr 
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such a huiry as usual, and worked out his theme moie 
raiefully than was his A^oni It is not, to my mind, one 
of the best pla>s foi acting purposes, because of the 
remoteness of the emotional contents from oidinary life 
But it has a solemnit) , a dignity and a completeness that 
aie Aer)' impressive. It evhibits a side of the poet’s 
character as a duimatic artist, and, therefore, as a man, 
which had not before been displa\ed, and which is not 
elsewhere brought to the fionl in the same degree, except 
ill “ Coriolanus ’’ The dramatist is to the front, lather 
than the poet The writei was now in his thirty-seventli 
year, a sobering time of life; his son Hamnet was dead, 
the two girls weie groiving up Taken for all in all, 
“ Julius Csesai ” and “ Hamlet ” seem to me to show that 
around t6oo Shakespeaie had anhed at maturity as a 
man Thtie is nothing that makes a man so fully realise 
that he is alone and responsible as does the death of his 
fathei 

Much has been made of the so-called climax of 
Caesar’s death compaiatively earlv in the play All that 
need be said is that it is unusual that the name-chaiactei 
should disappear so soon “ Julius C-esar ” is not so 
much a play of rhaiactei as a sound piece of histoiical 
writing Shakespeaie ieAi\es the dead, and save for Ihe 
ihetoiical speech of Anthom ovei Csesar the hand of the 
poet seldom appears In this tiagedy he set out to draw 
historical portraits, and, according to his lights — 01, 
lalher, the lights of his day-— succeeded admirably 

The ciowds are neithei peculiarly Homan noi 
British, though they smack now and then of T,ondon life 
Throughout his phys Shalcespe are’s treatment of the 
woikcis is purely conventional, his \iews being just such 
as would be held then by eveix law-abiding man, only 
helping us to see his self hv being one moie pioof that 
on dll public matters Shakespeaie shaiecl the opinion of 
the “ man in the street ” 

As an example of how necessaiy it is to speak his 
lines aloud or to sav them to oui selves in order to be sui e 
that me scan his verses as he scanned them, take this ; — 
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Go you dov,n that way towaids the tapitolj 
IJas wxy I 

The ililics being; mine 

II was when leading, it Oxfoicl some of the mountains 
of lubbish that have been wutten about '' Hamlet ” that the 
seed was sown in m) mind that onlv lately has gioiMi to a 
plants namely, the desiie to study Shalcespeaic and his 
woiL lulh as fiee a mind is possible, to get iway fiom 
the dtmi god view of him ind to see him as a man Tn 
in old note bonk on Shakespeau and uthei Eh^ihethin 
mitteis I iind this te “Hamlet” “S mheuted i peuu, 
mclodi imatie plot and dumsy ch iiirleis, he idded inudi 
pnetiv ” Not so bael f think foi an Undeigiaduate T 
fien contemplated I rememhri picpinng an edition of 
the play, siuli is the soaring ambition of inniKcnt youth 

Witching “Hamlet” acted, T have found myself 
asking “Whv does not the play gup me?” Why am T 
inteiestecl only m how ccitain speeches aie deliveud and 
how ceitain incidents aie handled ? I felt that theie wis 
something wiong in the pla\ as i ])lav and haie onh 
lecenLlv been ible to answei m\ question, sitisf vctoulv 
to myself 

Once, when leadmg m the T ibiaiy of the Butish 
h'fnseum, the notion occ lined to me that perhaps the dea<l 
weie allotted ghosth Readei’s Tickets b\ deceased 
T ihiaiians, and it amused me to coniecture what 
Shakespeare would think if he weic to luin to the 
Catalogue Siuely he would laugh hugely when ho found 
o\ei twenty columns occu])icd with the titles of copies of 
the text and of commentaries upon “ Hamlet ” ' But there 
ts a ti igic side to this 

“Hamlet,” as should nil Shakespcaio's plays, ought 
to k judged as an acting play, wntlen foi an Eli?abethan 
audience, which leaeUed in hoiiois jeered at madraon, 
loved ghostly thrills helie\ing in the appiannce on earth 
of the spuits cf the dead, and which <lelighted in watching 
fine sword play 
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Being % business man, Shakespeaie would choose, oi 
would accept, “Hamlet” foi adaptation because it was a 
populai tale and suic tcj pie ise He w is always an\ious 
to piovule his ( nmpany with a bo> oflice success Being 
moie a poet than a playwiight, he often muddles his 
effects 

I he story of Hamlet was leiy lamilni to 
Eh/abethan pli}goeis, and his new tiagcdy may be taken 
IS etiunalent to the adaptation ol a well known novel set 
Infoie i piescnt time audience Sii Sidney Tee <lates 
“ Hiralet” 1602, but whate\-ei there is as evidence to the 
date of pioducfion theie is none as to how lorio 
Shakespeaie was engigtd in writing the plaj Piobiblv 
lie was not long about it, in miii) wais it seems to be 
hisl\ work this wis (ustomary with him, a play being 
pnnnl{d because a new one wis due 01 desitable 

The (lodimenlaiy evidence as to date is as follows 
I he tntiy at Stationers H ill is 1602 Actual publication 
in 1603, m quaito, and this is on llie title page '‘The 
''ll agnail Histone of Hamlet Pnnee of Denmarke Bv 
William Shake speaie As it hath beene diveise times 
acted by Ins Highncsse servants m the Cittie of London 
«is also in the two Univeisities of Cambndge and Ovford, 
and elsewhere ” A Second Quarto came forth m 1604, 
with this idditional mformatioii on the title page “ Newly 
impnnted and enhiged to almo'jt as much againe is it 
was, aicoidiug to the tiiie and perfect Coppie ” Evidently 
the Pirst Quiito was not consideied a true and perfect 
ie\t Two othci Quaito editions appealed befoie the 
Pnlifi of 1623 

The texts in the Inrst Qunto and the other editions 
yary amazingly, affoiding m opportunity too good to be 
misscil by the Conjectunsts , they have let themselves 
“go,” and aie still at it But whatevei theory is based 
on this evidem e can be upset by that Madness lies both 
wavs, and little else The question of the two fiist 
Quartos is in imsohccl nddlc and not icalh of any grave 
impoJt What IS impoitant is the phv is ‘shakespeaie 
finally left il to us 
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Dowdcii gives this queer mbctuie of sense and 
nonsense; he likes to think “ot Shakespeaie as setting to 
work with the intention of ichandling the subject of an 
old play, so as to give it fresh interest on the stage ; as 
following the subject given to him, and as following the 
instinctive leading of his, genius. The traditional Hamlet 
was distinguished by intellectual .subtlety, by liddling 
speech, by a powci of ingeniously baffling his pursuers, 
and, at the same time, by a love of truth,” 

But from what we know of Shakespeare’s methods, 
what he really did w^as no more than this. He took up 
the old play, and rewrote it; but did not remodel the plot 
to any great e.vtent. If he did do so, then he must ha\e 
been an exceedingly poor playwright. But he must not 
be judged by the standard of modern methods of ]^lay> 
construction, but by those of his times and contemporaries. 
The Elizabethan playgoer wanted and demanded 
melodrama decked out with poetics, as far as seriou.s 
drama was concerned. He did not worry about the 
careful working out of the plot, or care much for subtlety 
in the character drawing. So Shakespeare naturally took, 
or was ghen, melodramatic phjts for the majority (jf his 
tragedies, and, as he wrote, his muse of fiie would catch 
alight, blaze up, and poetry would pour out like lava 
from a volcano. It is only in a few of his tragedies that 
he makes us feel that the fate of his characters is 
inevitable; in “ Hamlet” and “I,ear ” he does not achieve 
this result; and it no use trying to explain away our 
dissatisfaction by taking the blame on ourselves for limited 
comprehension, saying that Shakespeare could <lo no 
wrong. That is to do a wrong to Shakespeare. 

If we strip "Hamlet” of its poetic trappings, what 
have we left? Crude melodrama, which is tiuilc exciting 
when it is acted as melodrama, as it was by Sarah 
Bernhardt. 

Consider the plot. Hamlet comes home to find that 
his mother has married her brother-in-law very shoiily 
after her husband’s death. The ghost of Hamlet’s fatlicr 
appear.s and accuse.s his brother of having mur<lcred him. 
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Hamlet sweais “Revenge!" But then it occurs to him 
, . ghost may be an c\'il spirit and a liar, so he puts 
the King to the test in the play-scene. The King \eiv 
^turally glo\^& suspicious and unsuccessfully plot's 
Hamlet s death. Then, in the last scene, all the principal 
characters who are lelt jlhe aie killed off by poison and 
I he bword. Such a plot is no advance on “Titus 
Andnniicus.” The poetry, however, in “ Hamlet ” is vastly 
superior, some of it the best that Shakespeare ever wrote, 
and ihe characters, with the exception of Hamlet, are 
drawn with a hand tar more sldlled, and with matured 
knowkdge of human nature and increased experience of 
life, 'riie greatness ol “Hamlet lies fii.st in the poetry; 
secoml, in the ^ characters of the King and Queen, 
Poluihus, Opholia and a few of the minor folk. ^ 

Hamlet’s character rs a puzzle. Why? For two 
reasons. It is partly our own fault, because we will 
absurdly probe Hamlet as if he had actually lived, 
wlrercas he is only an imaginary character. It is partly 


* Note.— I have found the following among my notes. Duiing a recent 
re-i ending of 'Hamlet' I made note of some of the dramatically super- 
lluoua passages, which should be ‘cut’ m oider to seeme swift action and 
to totain thepuiely acting values:— Act I., scenes, Hamlet’s speech about 
inky cloalis, etc., omit from "Tis not alone’ down to ‘This must be so.’ 
Act I., scene 4 Hamlet’s talk while waiting foi the Ghost, fiom ‘ So, oft it 
chances’ down to the end of the speech. Act I.| scene 5. the Ghost's talk, 
fiom after ‘I am thy father’s spiiit’ down to ‘flesh and blood;' a lot 
more of the Ghost's verbosity should go by the board, such as 'Oh, 
Hamlet, what a falling off,’ down to ‘ prey on gaibage, The Ghost 
pietentls to be m a hurry, yet talks, talks, talks 1 Almost all the talk 
with the playeis is iirelevant to the action; veiy interesting but bad 
play-wi jting ; all the ‘lUgged Pyrrhus’ business should be cut. Act III., 
scene I, Ophelia’s description of Hamlet, ' The couitieis, soldieis, etc,’ 
stops the action and is of no assistance to the play except the last line 
and a half of the speech, which are dramatic and^ pathetic. Act HI., 
scene 2, Hamlet’s long talk to long-suffering Hoi atio. In the play within 
the play cot the player king’s speech fiom Purpose is' down to the end 
of the speech. Act HI., scene % cut out Rosenciantz’s speech The 
single and peculiar litc.’ A good deal of Hara>et’s profuse talk m the 
beihoom scene should go ; poor woman no wonder the Queen woraed about 
her son’s sanity. Act IV., scene 4 *How all occasions,’ tteis notmthe 
Folio; perhaps it wa? cut?. Act IV,, scene 7 j cut the Kings speech, 
‘Not that I think' down to quick 0' the ulcer,' also a. good lot ,of the 
Queen’s account of the death of Ophelia. Pereonally I should like to see 
the grave-diggers go wholesale; at any late all the liisl pmt pt .their 
chatter shouH be eiecised. Act V., scone 2, Hardel is very wpidy m his 
recounting bis voyage. . . The play ends with Hamlet s death; al^l tJie 
Fortinbras affaii is doubtless the old play, which Shakespeaic did not 
boUier to omit.” 
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vShakcspcaie’s fault, the characlei being badlj diawn, 
Hamlet, as lat as the skeleton is conreincdj is an actor' 
pait, piobably taken mialteied fiom the old jjiece. Fni 
the lest, he is an outlet fni Shakespeaie’s uiK'onqucrable 
impulse to poui out poetiy on the slightest piovocation, 
Hamlet is a pooi piece of niateiial too lichly cmbi oideiorl 
To make him out to be a wondQilul psychologiral study 
is absuid What Dowden said is a fair sample of that 
kind of thing “Hamlets intellectual sublletv sees eteiy 
side of eveij question, thinks too piccisel} on the event, 
Lonsideis all things too cuiiously, studies anew e\eiy 
coiniction, doubts ot the past, intcuogates the futuie; 

Hamlet the subtle is. pie-emmentl} a ciitie — a 
eiitic oi ait, a ciitio of chaiaclei, a nitic of so( iety, a 
Clitic ot hie, a critic ot himself ” All this to esplain 
away Ihe fact that Shakespeare had no cleai idea himself 
of what he meant Hamlet to be 

Again and again Hamlet is made to talk because 
Sliakespeaie could not losist the temptation to write 
poetiy. What doubt can theie be in such blatant cases 
as when Hamlet gives the playeis a lectuie (in prose) on 
the ait of acting, referiing at length to Elizabethan 
theatrical events, of which My Hamlet, could not have 
known an} thing? It is the same with many of Hamlet’s 
discourses on philosophical matteis. What wo loam fiom 
these poetical and othei interludes is not anything of the 
charactei of Hamlet, but that Shakespeaie was a typical 
Elizabethan in his views of life and in his ciUiclsm of it. 
It was only as an emotional poet that he soared to 
heaven’s gale. In short, Hamlet does what he did in the 
tale or plaj that was adapted j he talks Shakespeare. 

The Ghost is, for the most pait, a dreadful bore, 
because he will babble so much and to so little purpose; 
a weakness that his son inherited fiom him I His message 
to Hamlet could ha\e been conveyed in a do/on 01 so 
dramatic lines. Hut we must nut foiget that Shakespeaie 
mav have been swayed by the deshe to give some 
declatualoiy .ictoi a chance t)f distinction. Peihaps 
himself ? 
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Ophelia is one of the most pathetic of Shakespeare’s 
gills j the pott possessed a wondeiful sympathy with, and 
insight into, the mind ot budding womanhood. This kind 
<)| knowledge dues not conic by intuition, noi does any 
kind oi knowledge. He must have gained it by peisonal 
<‘vp(ijcnce and obseivation. Why not at hoiH< at 
btiattord, with liis ow'ii daughteis? 

Hamlet’s speech to Ophelia is akin to Sonnet 
I XX. 

Ii( ilidU IS tljislL IS lie, as pme as snuM, 

I hi)U shilt mil escape cilumny 

it m 1) just be the poeiic tieatmoiiL ot a common thought; 
it ma) possibly bo a id ounce to some incident of which 
ho was awaic. 

\ i s, it IS tilt' poi tiy in " TIamh t ” tliat gives the play 
Its lasdniiliun. Many oi the speeches aic like the arra<! 
that give diaim to the old-fashioned opeias. One almubt 
(svpects “To be, 01 not to be” to wm an cncoie when 
tindy fleUvered. It is nolcwoilhy that famous peiloimeis 
of Hamlet aie lenuHnbeicd not so much foi their geneial 
reading ot tlio paU and theii endeavours to make the 
chanutor tiiic to liio as foi then lamous ‘^solos’’ and 
Usually loo ingenious “business.” 

As an example ol how a woid was sufficient to set 
a ligiit to H]iakcsj[)eau‘’s muse, making the play-writei 
sucrumb to the poet, take this: — 

Art I., Scene 2. The Queen says: — 

Uhl soms U su p.uliiuhi with thet.'' 

Off goc's SiukospCiUo, nut Hamlet, with “ Seems,, 
madam 1 ” idr. Which is a typical way of working with 
most imaginatho poets Immediately following is the 
Xing’s long speech, upbiauling Hamlet for momning 
unduly fot thi‘ dealh of his fathei. This may, or may not, 
lie a rhaMrtn-islir nTgunirul for the King to use; Init it 
feels to UK singularly like Sh»ikespeare unburdening 
himself anenl his own father’s death. 
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Act. I , Scene 5 Hamlet, agitated, sayt> to the 
Ghobt: — 

H i^ite me to know’l, that I, walh vi mgs. as ,\\ ilt 
As medit ition 01 the thoughts ot lose, 

M n sv eep to im revenge 

Aie not these two similes undiamatic and meie poetics’ 
When the Ghost \amshes, Hamlet bieaks out into 
this : — 

0 all )uuliust ol heivcn' 0 euth’ whit cist.'' 

\n(l sluU I (ouple hdP Od, tic' ilohi, huhl, my hint; 
kiiil }uu, mv sinews, glow not instinl old, 

But bt u me stiltly uj) Rcmembei tluc ’ 

A}, Ihou pool giiost, while m«uior\ liolils t seit 
In this di'-tiictul globe Remembei thii. ' 

Vea, iium the table of m) memol^ 

I’ll wipe IV 1 } ill tiuiil fond leconls, 

All saws of booUa, ill foiras, all prtssmtb [ust, 

'I hit jouth and observation copied theie; 

And Ihv comin'indment ill alone shill live 
Wilhin the book and volume of m) biain, 

Unmnccl with baser mitlei ; yes, bj lu ivon ' 

0 most peiniuous worn in' 

C) villiin, ■'illiin, smiling thmned vill on ' 

Mv liblcs, — meet it is T set it down, 

1 1) d one may smile, and smile, vnd be i \dl iin , 

At leist I’m suie it nm be so m Dciimuk — 

{IVnitn^ 

So, uncle, theie vou are — Now to my vvoid, 

It IS, “ Adieu, adieu ' rerntnibei me ” 

1 hive bvvorn’t. 

It, that really the kind of thoughts that wuuld hive !u‘en 
seething through the biain ol a man who Iiad just seen a 
\isitoi from the othei woild and who had been ghen such 
astounding news? In fact, I cannot bclitne that 
Shakespeare was able to conjure uj) in his own mind atiy 
honor at this wooden ghost, and so could not catch fm* 
and show to us the houoi that was in Hamlet’s mind, the 
amazed stupefaction that Hamlet must have felt. The 
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speech is laboined, and, in places, very stagey. LifeUive 
111 the mouth of a clevei actor, who, indeed, would 
S( au'dy need any woids to convey the horroi of the 
situation Jt is all expression, not emotion. In such 
tciiifK moments as this is meant to be, a man is almost 
speechless, and ceitainly would neither think nor express 
himbcdf in the woidy speech just quoted. 

Then theie follows the “Illo, ho, hoing” business; 
lah niuy teims S( au’cU what would have been used by 
a man shaken to his soul by an appalling apparition 
And tin ‘‘ Tiuepenny,” “ old mole,” and the absurdities of 
the sweaiing business We are told that this is Hamlet’s 
agitation showing itself in buffooneiy; but it does not 
ling to me as either tragic 01 tme I cannot imaghip 
dischylus ghiiig us sui'h talk in such a situation 

'rhe “ tag ” at the close of the scene, “ Oh, cursed 
spite,” etc , is just what an actor would write who is 
socking an effective exit. 

In Act II., Scene 2, the acior-yffritQt shows again; 
l^olonius has to read a ridiculous set of verses, purporting 
to have been wiitten by the scholarly prince to his 
lad) -love! This is meiely a stage tiap to catch a laugh. 
I suppose the commentators see in it a wondeiful piece 
ot psychological insight, and prove that it is meant to 
show the incipient madness in Hamlet I 

Hamlet’s talk with the playeis is very interesting to 
students of Shakespeare’s self, but has not anything to 
do with the play, stopping the march of events, save only 
the necessaiy directions tor the pioduction of the tiap- 
play. We ha>e in these speeches Shakespeare’s owm 
\iews and ciifcicisms of contempoiary acting, and leferences 
to happenings in his Iheatiical woild. Whatevei may 
liate been his abilities as a player, he must have been a 
thoughtful actor, knowing what he should do. 

Are not Hamlet’s directions to the playeis as to how 
to deliver a speech one of the finest specimens of 
Elizabethan or .my othei piose’ Cuiiously, near the end 
of this speech, Hamlet, that is, Shakespeare, says; 
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“though in, the mean time- some necessary question of 
the play be then to be considered.” This applies^ or 
should apply, not only to clowning and gagging, but also 
and as truly to unnecessary outbursts of poetry. Not that 
anyone could wish that Shakespeare had been able t(.) 
restrain himself, but he is the less great for not being 
able to smother his muse of fire when, as a dramatist, He ' 
should have done so. 

- Later in this scene, Hamlet says of the “ mouse-trap ” 
play, “Man-y, how? Tropically?” I do not want to 
pose as a commentator ; but may this not be “ topically ” ? 
1 do not. remember, though, if topical were used in the 
modern sense in Elizabethan days.* 


What is the finest speech in the play? Both 
.dramatically and poetically is, it not the King’s speech, 
“Oh, my offence Ls rank”? It is, all splendid, but 
; especially these lines : — 


„ But, oh, what form Of prayer ,, 

■■■Can serve jwy.tufh?' “Forgive me my foul murder?”;,' 
That cannot be, since I am still possess’d 


Of these effects for which I the murder. 


. My' crown, mine own ambition, and my queen. 

May. one be pardon’d and retain the offence?, , ^ 

, In . the corrupted currents of the world ; 

, Offence’s gilded hand may shove by justice, . . . 

■ ' 'And oft ’tis seen the-; wicked prize itself-, 

feuys out’theiawj bHt,’lls'«<Ji?-so «ii7w; ' ' ■ 

^ \ ;-,Z’?««,.i9- 'no'sh'uffling ^ the ‘action lies ' j 
Ini his true nature,' and We ourselv.es compel l!d 
Even to the teeth and forehead of our faults ' - ; ■ 
i, / To give in evidence. ‘ 


_■*, Bur, here are some small shot.-- ' 

' . , ,In Act I„ Scene r, Horatio speaks. of Fortinbras’s “unlmproVM," ‘ 

' 'mettle’t; ;sjmul(j not this be wnproyed’-’? ‘ 

■ - ''In Act' li.;' 'Scene' 2,' Hamlet says of the King:-,",. ,,i : , : , 

- ,, -rll t«nt”hi'm,to the quick} .if he but blench. 

: , S.ur6iy-*'teftt’' doM not mean "probei,” as Dowden says it iddes; ;Wt- v' , 
'IS -.a reference, to -the tenter 'hooks used for sii^siaiag rrlotn.'' TheAc ‘Sin IW'h 
shown, by the-way, m'Aggas’s map, of 'London, • ' ' • •‘'■■i-' 
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Thc' woids ilalidserl are those which should he emphasised 
by the actor 

Js not the plot of the play well summed up by 
Fortinbra&’s lines in the second scene of the last Act? 
so shall you he ir 

Of oirnil, bloody, tnd unnatural acts, 

Of aci-ulental 3 ud‘nueutsi, casual slaughters, 

01 deaihs put on by cunning and foiced cause 

Yet we must thank he.wen that Shakespeare ivas moie 
nj a poet than a diamatist 



CHAPTER XVIII' 


The Summit (11) 


F rom “Hamlet” to “Measme foi Meawie” ib 
indeed a deep dioj) This play, as far as js 
hnown, did not apjieai hcfoie it ivas punted in 
the fust Folio in 1623 Dowdeii diilis it “one ol Iht. 
darkest and most painful comedies of Shakespeaic,” but 
speaks with something akin to lapture of the chaiactei ot 
the heioine 

Though theie weie other “souiccs,” Shakcspeaie’s 
woik is based as to its ac Lion on a pievious play, his ('hlef 
alteiation being that Isaliella letains her viitue, which 
makes the chaiactei raoie seemly, but also less convincing 
If the play weit not Shakes])taie, ami did not contain 
some <jf his fine poetiy, it would have long ago gone to 
limbo. The pros} Duke, who cannot inle his land, and 
goes masqueiading, is dreadfiillj uninteiesting. The plot 
throughout is stagev and uncomdnting vSurely this play 
vas a pot-boilei, Shakespeaie cannot have lelt inspiied 
to write it up, he must have been inoied liy jiuicly 
commercial exigencies It is all the more loircd coming 
as it does in corapanv with “Hamid” ami “Othello,” 
But we must not be sme that he did not delight in it, for 
he also vuotc “All’s Well’’ and “Tioilus and Ciessida.” 
It was a ciude, imtspoken age, olten duty appaicnlly foi 
mere love of diil, and Shakespeaie was of his own age as 
well as foi all time The large amount of piose in it 
seems to indicate that the theme of this play did not 
appeal to the poet 






